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Progress through teamwork 


THE two-way trade in produce and merchandise which forms West Africa's 
. commerce, Owes its vigour to the individual efforts of the West African himself. 
Independent small farmers contribute the bulk of the huge export of produce: the 
vast merchandise distribution system is largely in the hands of the independent 
West African trader. Helping to supply his needs, The United Africa Company 
buys for him some 50,000 different lines of merchandise in the 
world’s markets, acts as his importer and wholesaler, and often 
as his adviser and ‘banker’ too. The Company lends its support 
to the expansion of his commerce in every corner of his country, 
and materially assists the reciprocal export trade by the 
collection and shipment of produce. 


In West Africa The United Africa 

Company has on its books many thousands 

of West African traders with credit accounts 

ranging from a few pounds to thousands of pounds 

a month, and at any one time may have several millions 
sterling out on trust. The extent of its confidence in 
West Africa’s ability to maintain a rising standard of 
living may be gauged by the very substantial 

~ capital employed in its trading. 


THE UNITED AFRICA COMPANY LTD 
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UNILEVER HOUSE, BLACKFRIARS, 


MERCHANT BANK OF 
CENTRAL AFRICA LTD. 


Specialises in 
The finance of imports and exports 
The finance of the movement of goods within the 
Federation 
Documentary Letters of Credit 
Foreign Exchange 
Capital Issues 
Financial and Investment Advisory Services 


DIRECTORS: 


Sir Ronald L. Prain, O.B.E. (Chairman), D. R. Colville, E. Dervichian 

(Belgium), K. Douglass, C.B.E. (U.S.A.), T. W. Gubb, C. Kirkpatrick, 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Malvern, C.H., K.C.M.G., M. Menzies, 
R. H. Moore, Brigadier M. A. W. Rowlandson, C.B.E. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED ON ALL BANKING MATTERS 
to THE GENERAL MANAGER 


MERCHANT BANK OF 


CENTRAL AFRICA LIMITED 


CENTURY HOUSE WEST, 


BAKER AVENUE, SALISBURY 
Telephone 27611/2. P.O. Box 8233, Causeway. Telegrams: ‘‘Merbank’ 


LONDON, 
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COYPU WATER-SCYTHES 


have solved the problem of cutting water-weeds 
(rooted or floating) in rivers, irrigation canals, dams, 
estuaries, etc. 

Hand-operated, strong, simple in design. 
Easy to transport. 

Models include 6 ft. and 12 ft. tubular steel handles, 
right and left hand detachable blades, rake, saw and 
crome head and accessories. Used and approved by 
Government Departments, farmers and fishermen all 
over the world. 

Overseas customers supplied by mail order with screw 
jointed postal sets. Illustrated brochures and price list 


from 
NORTH & KINSMAN 
ROUGHAM, KING’S LYNN, NORFOLK 


Note.—We are also the makers of the new and highly 
successful Maukin (silent) bird-and-animal-scarer, 
particulars of which can be supplied on request. 


Versatile. 
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Straight to the African market. .. 


LOBITO—a magnificent 
deep-water port with 
excellent berthing facilities— 
is fully equipped to handle all 


types of cargo, and is linked 
to the heart of Africa by 
the Benguela Railway. 






U I} Te 


and the Benguela Railway | 





THE WEST COAST WAY TO RICH, 
FAST-CHANGING CENTRAL AFRICA 





CENTRAL AFRICA—a 


Grvclaping suehes, proaperens From the modern West Coast port of Lobito, served by over 15 


shipping lines, the Benguela Railway provides the shortest route to 
Central Africa. Fast freight trains leave daily for Katanga and 
Northern Rhodesia. A through bill of lading service includes 
clearance at Lobito and ensures rapid delivery direct to destination 
inland. For Rhodesian cargo, sea travel is cut by 2,500 miles 
compared with consignments routed via South-East African ports. 





and progressive, as typified by 
its growing modern cities. Served 
direct from Lobito by the 
Benguela Railway. 


Full particulars from: 


LEOPOLD WALFORD SHIPPING LTD. (General Traffic Agents), 48-50 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 
Or BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY + LISBON + LONDON ~- LOBITO 
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nglo American Corporation of South Africa 
LIMITED 





and its associated companies are chiefly concerned with the mining 
of gold, diamonds, copper and coal in South Africa, South-West 
Africa and Rhodesia. 


The Corporation administers 12 producing gold mines in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State. These mines are now producing more than £5 million gold a 
month, making the Corporation the largest individual gold producing group in 
the world. Six of the mines also produce uranium. The newest gold mine in the 
group, Western Deep Levels, where two shafts are now being sunk, will eventually 
be the deepest mine in South Africa, going down to a depth of nearly two and a 
half miles from the surface. 


COPPER Nchanga, the largest producing copper mine in the world, and Rhokana, together 
account for about half the output of Northern Rhodesia which is the third largest 
supplier of copper in the world. Bancroft, the third big mine in the group, is due 
to restart production next April. 


























COAL The collieries administered by the Corporation produce 37-5 % of the total coal 
output of the Union of South Africa. In Rhodesia the Wankie mine supplies all 
the coal and coke used in the Federation. 


DIAMONDS The Corporation acts as Consulting Engineers to the De Beers group in which it 
holds a substantial interest. In 1957 the mines in the De Beers group produced 
gem and industrial quality diamonds valued at £33 million. (See page 10). The 
Corporation recently became Consulting Engineers to the Williamson Diamond 
mine in Tanganyika. 


The Corporation also has interests in the production of lead and zinc, monazite, 
titanium, hard metals, bricks and tiles. 

The group spends annually several hundred thousand pounds on prospecting for 
new deposits in Southern and Central Africa. 

THE LATE SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER, the founder of Anglo American Corporation and its Chairman for 40 years, said last year 
in a message on his 77th birthday, “I am confident that the next fifty years will see 
progress in South Africa just as spectacular as I have seen in the fifty or more years 
that I have been a South African.” 

HIS SON, MR. HARRY OPPENHEIMER, in his first annual statement as Chairman, recalled these words and added, “‘I share my 
father’s confidence and I believe that Anglo American Corporation will take its 
rightful place in the progress he foresaw. In doing so our policy will remain as my 
father stated it in 1954— to earn profits, but to earn them in such a way as to make a 
real and permanent contribution to the well-being of the people and to the develop- 

ment of Southern Africa.” 





JOHANNESBURG * SALISBURY * LONDON 
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A Continent in Flux 


0 violent, so rapid and so fundamental are the changes 
S which are sweeping over the continent of Africa and 
its peoples that it is perfectly proper to describe them as 
revolutionary. Of insurrectionary fighting there has been 
littkk—though there has been some, and there may be more 
—but Africa nevertheless is at one and the same time under- 
going an agricultural revolution, an industrial, technological 
and urban revolution, a social revolution and a political 
revolution ; it is passing from a feudal and indeed, in places, 
still prehistoric age into the atomic age in a matter of 
decades. It is recapitulating the history of the last five 
centuries of European society in fifty. This is now so 
obvious, so every-day, that to say it yet again may seem as 
trite as to point out that the millennia of animal evolution 
are recapitulated in the nine months of human development 
in the womb. Yet it remains an astonishing, even awesome 
spectacle ; in practical terms, unless the factors which 
determine this unique acceleration of human development 
are understood, it is all too easy to misinterpret immediate 
and incidental events, and to make rash assumptions about 
the tempo and inevitability of developments which seem 
imminent. Two warning points may be made at the outset: 
first, on top of all the other changes which are transforming 
African life, and the structure of African thought and 
personality, Africa faces—and must peacefully solve if 
progress is to continue—the problem of race harmony, the 
colour question. This alone invalidates facile comparisons 
with Asian nationalism. The second is this: historians are 
beginning to suggest that on several previous occasions 
African societies developed beyond the tribal to the civic 
and feudal—and sank back. 

Politicians and business men need to keep their African 
calculations within some framework of anderstanding of the 
forces at work ; and that must be the justification for this 


snapshot of what is happening in a land-mass running from 
some 15 degrees north of the Equator to 30 and more 
degrees south, inhabited by 135 million people of diverse 
tongues and races, and being developed, by the most modern 
techniques known, at a breakneck pace. If ever there was a 
leap into the dark, it is that now being made by the dark 
continent. 


§ 1. The Pace of Social Change 


To Africans it is a leap into the light. Young African 
students of atomic physics may have grandparents or great- 
grandparents living who knew the savagery which is the 
starting point of modern African history—for few parts of 
Africa have a history extending reliably beyond the time 
of the coming of Europeans. Again while studying the uses 
of radio-active isotopes in medicine young African doctors 
may think of, and still quiver in half belief of, the power 
of fetish. The office block, shining with chrome, is next 
door to the labourer’s hut of mud and thatch ; of two men 
who go up in the lift the one with the white skin keeps in 
his head all the intricate relationships of the new techno- 
logical society which has been dumped down in Africa, 
while the one with the black skin, who simply knows how 
to press the buttons, looks at his absorbed and inscrutable 
companion with growing dislike and defiance—and hugs in 
his heart the knowledge that African lift-men can nowadays 
end up as prime ministers, with many white men as his 
servants, running at the pressing of a bell. 

Investment is the great lever of such turbulent 
economic change. Whereas between the first discovery of 
diamonds at Kimberley in 1871 and the beginning of the 
second world war the total external investment in Africa 
south of the Sahara is estimated at $6 billion, nearly as 
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much has been pumped into Afzica—taking shape in vast 
smelters, dams, factories and power plants, and the office 
blocks, lifts and lift-men that go with them—in a single 
postwar decade. 


Similarly, education and the political pace outside Africa 
have dictated political change within. With the stoking 
up of the economic cauldron have gone fundamental 
political changes in virtually every African territory—apart 
from the Portuguese enclaves—not once but two or three 
times over in a mere decade. In no part of the world have 
constitutional lawyers and draftsmen had so much con- 
tinuous work to do. The whole area has thus a protean 
character, no sooner defined than transformed, no sooner 
analysed than changing shape again. 


In West Africa, Ghana and Guinea, for example, have 
become independent—the first already a member of the 
United Nations with a 
foreign policy of its own 
—and have started to 
discuss a federal union 
between them. Nigetia 
will be independent in 
1960—and as the largest 
state in the entire con- 
tinent will transform the 
political balance. Soon 
afterwards Sierra Leone, 
neighbour of Liberia 
and Guinea, will become 
a sovereign state too. 
The territories of French 
West and Equitorial 
Africa are still engaged 
in anxious debate 
whether to remain in a 
loose. association with 
de Gaulle’s fifth 
republic, or follow the 
example of Guinea and 
the British colonies. In 
East Africa, Sudan has 
had three years of 
independence, and has 
already replaced demo- 
cracy by a form of 
military dictatorship. Former Italian Somaliland will become 
independent virtually next year, and British Somaliland 
may set still new precedents by insisting on joining 
it almost as promptly. At the other end of the continent, 
political institutions enshrine white supremacy, social and 
technological baasskap—but these institutions, parliamen- 
tary in form, are also changing fast: South Africa is now 
firmly in the hands of the Nationalists, who are talking of 
apartheid but developing the caste system ; the Afrikaner 
extremists are finally freed of the constitutional “ en- 
trenched clauses” which tied the country to its western 
political origins. The Federation, in the mood of the monk 
who prayed “ make me good, O Lord, but not today,” has 
invented fancy franchises to bring Africans, but not too 
many, to the poll and is gradually lowering the social colour 
bar, creating a multiracial university and providing a 
limited ladder of advancement to Africans in industry and 
the civil service. The whole system of central African 
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less determined territories. In British East Africa constitu- 
tions have been changed repeatedly since 1950, inching 
towards African enfranchisement ; in the Belgian Congo the 
first elections have been held at municipal level. In all these 
lands recent political changes have coincided with a sharp, if 
perhaps temporary, deterioration in the almost fabulous 
economic fortunes of the last decade. 


§ 2. Patterns of Economic Change 


Only in South Africa are local manufacturing and a local 
market yet large enough to modify the predominant depend- 
ence of Africa on the export market for its products— 
mineral and agricultural, For twelve years, boom and infla- 
tion in the industrial west kept up prices for African pro- 
ducers and multiplied the value of African export incomes 
by four or five times. But the sharp break of 1957/58 has 
shown up _nakedly 
Africa’s basic depen- 
dence on a high level of 
world economic activity. 
Primary prices have 
fallen, with some excep- 
tions, by nearly 15 per 
cent ; copper, the main- 
stay of Rhodesia and the 
Congo, has dropped by 
half from its peak in 
March, 1956 ; this adds 
an extra edge of uncer- 
tainty to all development 
planning and economic 
forecasting, and it casts 
a shadow over politics, 
too. 

Yet a pattern of de- 
velopment emerges. Of 
Africa, as of other 
“underdeveloped” areas, 
it can be said that the 
basic problem is to drive 
a way through to the 
benefits and elbow-room 


BASUTOL’D 
* Colonial constitution, but of the modern techno- 
__ demanding union with Somalia | ] 0 g i c al e conomy. The 
form of this _ thrust 


varies with environment and resources, but it is broadly 
true that an economy is within reach of modernisation 
when it can devote about 15 per cent of its national 
income to productive investment. This ratio keeps produc- 
tion ahead of growing population, permits some steady 
increase in consumption, and ensures the growth of the 
capital base of the whole economy. In static economies, the 
amount of saving—perhaps § to 8 per cent of income—does 
little more than provide maintenance and renewals. The 
dynamic element of growth breeding further growth is 
absent. The “ sound barrier ” of modernisation is pierced 
when the transition can be made from investing 8 per cent 
to 1§ or more per cent of national income. 

On this basis, the cardinal fact stands out that Africa’s 
hopes of modernisation become brighter as one moves south 
and out of the zone of African political independence. 
Throughout West Africa and French Equatorial Africa 
investment rarely exceeds 12 per cent of national income, 
and the average is probably nearer 8 per cent. The East 
African territories do better, though only in Kenya does 
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sustained dynamism seem within grasp. But in the southern 
Congo, in the two Rhodesias and in South Africa the scale 
of development has been at a level hardly equalled outside 
the communist countries. 

For over a decade investment in this area has absorbed 
20 to 30 per cent of national income ; the economies grew 
by about 6 per cent a year—compared with 4 per cent in 
the United States and the industrial norm of 3 per cent— 
and South Africa so expanded and diversified its economic 
equipment that when foreign capital ceased to flow in after 
1956, it was able to hold its investment at or near 20 per 
cent from its own resources in the two following years. 

The reasons for this geographical pattern of growth and 
for the political contrast are the same: the bulk of Africa’s 
wealth is founded on mineral extraction, and minerals have 
been discovered and exploited by white men. The great 
concentration of minerals is in the south—mainly where 
climate favoured white settlement. In much of the rest of 
Africa, where climate repelled white settlement, develop- 
ment based on mineral extraction is much smaller. It is 
uncertain if this is a matter of natural endowment: these 
areas are less closely surveyed, but it is clear that in them, 
without the stimulus of European capital, managerial talent, 
prospecting and economic activity “in depth,” the pace 
of economic change has been limited to what is permitted 
by agriculture, aided by the presence of small, readily acces- 
sible pockets of mineral wealth. 


§ 3. The Key to African Problems 


On the other hand, where no large dynamic white settle- 
ment existed, political change could be rapid. The colonisers 
of Africa have nearly all been parliamentary countries, who, 
between the “ Scramble for Africa ” in the eighteen eighties 
and the present day, have developed into full-blown one- 
man-one-vote democracies. They modelled their colonial 
constitutions on their own political structures—having 
indeed nothing else to offer. This has meant that in white- 
settled lands votes and power have been transferred to the 
wealthier Europeans, but elsewhere to the wealthier 
Africans. But whereas the Europeans once enfranchised, 
have held up the further spread of the franchise, the 
Africans have based their power on that very thing. Thus 
Africa has been polarised between South and West. The 
testing-point has been in the plural societies, for whose 
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problems one-man-one-vote party political institutions were 
never evolved. One need go no further than Ceylon or parts 
of India to see what great obstacles to western systems of 
majority rule can be thrown up in racially mixed societies. 

In Africa, these objections are fully understood by the 
white minorities, who see no safeguards for themselves 
apart from their retention of ultimate political power. The 
extent to which they are willing even to consider sharing 
seems to be proportionate to the size and pressure of the 
black majority—that is, from nil in South Africa where the 
ratio is 3 to I to a good deal in Kenya, where it is 100 to I. 

Thus one comes face to face with the paradox in Africa 
that political advance is most marked in countries where 
economic development has not passed the “ modernisation 
barrier,” and where therefore dangerous economic tensions 
and frustrations exist in countries which increasingly possess, 
with independence, the right to seek aid anywhere it offers. 
In areas where there is a prospect of rapid modernisation, 
by contrast, racial frustrations, barriers and hatreds fester 
and grow. The fate of Africa in the next decade, therefore, 
depends upon economic advance catching up with political 
advance in the “ Africanised ” north and west and political 
reconciliation matching economic growth in the plural 
societies of the centre, east and south. 

Having hazarded a generalisation, one must take note of 
the exceptions. The three Portuguese “ provinces” in 
Africa have not greatly shared in the postwar boom and 
problems of majority rule do not yet arise, since they do 
not arise in Portugal either. Ultimately, a growing Portu- 
guese settlement, based on the growth of évolués, may point 
to a Brazilian type of plural society. The Belgian Congo 
also looks like an exception, since, though it is a territory 
with white settlement, neither whites nor blacks have had 
votes until this year. The 50,000 Belgian settlers around 
Lake Kivu are still protected by the white majority at home ; 
the board of directors of the Congo, it may be said, are all 
white. The Belgians nursed the hope that as capacity grew 
gradually so could responsibility be transferred in decent 
order, and in such a context the white minority and business 
interests would find reasonable assurance of fair treatment 
by practical-minded Africans with a Belgian business men- 
tality. Some such hope also was felt in Kenya. But it may 
be disappointed in both Kenya and the Congo; for the 
difficulty is to get Africans and Europeans to agree to a 
timetable for such a consummation. 
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The Booming South 


N. the process of moving from a static society largely 
based on subsistence agriculture to a modern dynamic 
technological economy, four “ prime movers ” are usually to 
be found at work. An accelerating shift in agriculture 
from subsistence production to cash cropping for the market 
forms the economic starting point ; cash crops earn money 
as exports or feed the growing body of workers in towns 
and industry. Growing exports earn, secondly, foreign 
exchange and attract massive foreign capital. If, thirdly, 
agricultural techniques are also transformed and produc- 
_ tivity on the farms rises, essential capital and manpower can 
be transferred from the farms to the cities. Prosperous farm 
communities become markets for local industry and make 
it worthwhile to process indigenous materials and even 
replace manufactured imports by local production. Full 
development demands, fourthly, auxiliary investment in 
roads, harbours, public utili- 
ties, urban housing, technical 
training, and the other 
essentials for which the 
French have coined the con- 
venient shorthand _ term, 
“ infrastructure.” 

When all four prime 
movers are at work—exports 
growing, productivity rising, 
industry expanding and infra- 
structure ramifying—it is 
likely that annual investment 
will comfortably exceed the 
desirable 15 per cent of 
national income, and the 
economy will not take long 
to achieve its programme of 
modernisation. 

The exceptional rate of 
growth in Southern Africa can be attributed to the operation 
of all these factors with surpassing vigour in the decade 
following the second world war. 


ALS 


§ 1. Export Incomes 

The foundation has been mineral production for export— 
diamonds, gold and uranium in the Union, copper and 
chrome in the Rhodesias, copper, diamonds and uranium in 
the Congo. In a typical “ boom” year, say, 1954, export 
earnings from minerals—excluding uranium—amounted 
approximately to $621 million out of total exports of $1,228 
million in the Union, $287.3 million out of $351 million 
in the Rhodesias and $238 million out of $370.8 million in 
the Congo. But in these territories agricultural exports, as 
well as minor mineral exports, have grown rapidly too. 

Minerals have also been the major magnet of foreign 
investment. Of the $10 billion invested in Africa since 
1947, over $2 billion has been directed to the Union of 
South Africa, nearly $2 billion to the Congo and $1 billion 
to the Rhodesias. Three territories with a total population 
of some 33 million have thus absorbed half the capital 
invested in a continent of nearly 200 million people. 


§ 2. “ Infrastructure ” 


Minerals have also been the basis of much of the growing 
“infrastructure ” of Africa south of the Congo. The connec- 


tion is, of course, not new in Africa. Minerals and transport 
development have almost invariably coincided. Apart from 
some strategic railways, like the Sierra Leone or Kenya- 
Uganda lines, the creation of a road and rail network in 
Africa has been prompted by the need to drain exports to 
the coast ; and minerals provide long hauls which make 
railways pay. 

Diamonds and gold laid the basis of South Africa’s rail- 
way system. Gold prospecting, the discovery of coal at 
Wankie and the opening up of the Copper belt fixed the 
pattern of Rhodesia’s first railways. Copper linked the 
Katanga first with Rhodesia and then with railway develop- 
ment in Angola and Mozambique. The postwar mineral 
boom found the various railway systems inadequate for the 
great rise in bulk freight which then occured ; so in all 
three territories, a high proportion of postwar public 

investment has been devoted 
to expanding the transport 
grid, rail, road, water and air. 

In the Congo ten year plan 
for development—which has 
been designed to provide 
nearly $1 billion in basic 
investment between 1949 to 
1959—about 44 per cent of 
total expenditure has been set 
aside for improved transpor- 
tation by rail and road and on 
the Congo’s vast river system. 
A $70 million scheme for 
road development has been 
superadded with the assist- 
ance of a $40 million loan 
from the World Bank. The 
road programme is lagging 
badly. 

About a quarter of the Central African Federation’s £120 
million development plan is earmarked for transport, again 
with World Bank assistance. “In the Union, the first plan 
to spend $1,400 million on railway transport proved 
insufficient and a first loan from the World Bank of $160 


emillion has been followed by another advance of $25 


million. In the next three years, a further $560 million 
are to be spent. 

Vital to basic development today is the provision of 
power. The output of electricity in the Union has increased 
by 50 per cent since 1952 and the Electricity Supply 
Commission expects no slackening in demand. This public 
corporation provides about to per cent of the Union’s 
requirements and plans to spend $560 million on expansion 
in the next two or three years. 

General power development in the Central African 
Federation is to absorb $42 million of the Plan’s expendi- 
ture. In addition, the Kariba hydro-electric scheme, 
costing $196 million, including a World Bank loan of $80 
million will be in operation in the early sixties with an 
installed capacity of 600,000 kW to meet the needs of the 
copperbelt for power. 

About 7 per cent of the Congo Development Plan is 
devoted to power ; output has increased by some 70 per cent 
since 1953. This advance, however, is dwarfed by the 
expansion now planned for the lower Congo. The Inga 
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nion Acceptances 


LIMITED 


ei Merchant Bankers &» 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL: 


2,000,000 shares of {each .. ‘ ‘ £2,000,000 
(Shortly to be increased to £2,500,000) 

ISSUED CAPITAL: 

2,000,000 shares of £1 each, 10s. paid £,1,000,000 


(Shortly to be increased to 2,500,000 shares of £1 each, 10s. paid) 


DIRECTORS 


H.F.Oppenheimer (Chairman). A.S.Aiken. Hon.T.H.Brand,c.M.c. 
R.B.Hagart. S.G.Menell. S.Spiro,M.c. Raymond Steyn. 


Union Acceptances Limited was formed in 1955 by Anglo American Cor- 
poration of South Africa Limited in conjunction with Lazard Brothers 
and Company Limited and Barclays Bank D.C.O. to carry on the business 
and functions of a Merchant Bank and to assist in the development of a 
money market in South Africa. 


Acceptance Credits: 


Union Acceptances Limited grants acceptance credits for financing the 
manufacture and movement of goods, 


Banking and Foreign Exchange: 


Union Acceptances provides specialised Banking Services for Business 
Firms in the form of documentary letters of credit and, as an Authorised 
Dealer, through the purchase and sale of Foreign Exchange. It accepts de- 
posits at call and for varying periods at ruling rates of interest, and it tenders 
for and deals in Treasury Bills on its own behalf and on behalf of customers. 


New Issues and Investment Service: 


Union Acceptances Limited undertakes the underwriting and placing of 
share and debenture issues and provides an investment advisory and man- 
agement service. 


55 FOX STREET, JOHANNESBURG 


Associated Companies of 
Union Acceptances in Africa 


RHODESIAN ACCEPTANCES LTD 
Merchant Bankers 


CAPITAL: Issued 

1,000,000 shares of £1 each 
partly paid £500,004 
pirectors: H.F.Oppenheimer (Chairman) 
Hon.T.H.Brand,c.m.c. E.J.F.Harrington. 
Sir C.C.G.Cumings,k.B.z. A.E.P.Robinson. 
S.Spiro,M.c. W.D. Wilson. 


Acceptance Credits: 
Foreign Exchange: 
New Issues & Investment Service: 


Rhodesian Acceptances Limited operates as a 
Merchant Bank in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 


DISCOUNT HOUSE OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
CApPITAL:Authorised and issued 
100,000 shares of £1 each 

fully paid £100,000 
pirEcTORS: H.F.Oppenheimer (Chairman) 
W.F.Boustred. C.S.Corder. T.A.Murray. 
S.Spiro,m.c. W.D. Wilson. 


The Discount House of South Africa Limited 
discounts and deals in bills accepted by Union 
Acceptances Limited and other banking Insti- 
tutions, and buys and sells Treasury Bills and 
short-dated Government Stocks. It accepts de- 
posits at call and for periods giving as security 
Bank or Treasury Bills or short-dated Govern- 
ment Stock. 















































De BeersConsolidated Mines 


LIMITED 





DE BEERS and its associated companies mined 
diamonds to the value of £33 million last year. 
The most important mines are:— 


ORANJEMUND, South West Africa 

The Consolidated Diamond Mines of South-West 
Africa, Limited, is the greatest producer of gem 
diamonds in the world. For forty miles along the 
Atlantic coast north of the Orange River the 
Company carries out mining and recovery opera- 
tions on an immense scale. Last year it moved 
22,719,000 tons of sand and gravel which yielded 
979,544 carats—an average of one carat per 23 
tons. 


PRETORIA, Transvaal 
The Premier Mine near Pretoria was re-opened 
and re-equipped in 1947 at a cost of £4,500,000. 


- More than 80 per cent of its output is industrial 


but large blue-white stones of superb quality are 
recovered. Here the Cullinan was found in 1905 
weighing 3,025 carats. Three years ago the 
Premier produced a blue-white diamond of 426 
carats which Sir Ernest Oppenheimer said was 
the finest stone he had ever seen. Output in 1957 
was 1,399,976 carats. 


De Beers, has contracts with diamond producers 
in Angola, the Belgian Congo, French Equatorial 
Africa, Ghana, Sierra Leone and Tanganyika to 
purchase and market their outputs through the 
Central Selling Crganization together with the 
production of the De Beers group mines and of the 
Union Government’s state diggings. 

The contracts in the main include an under- 
taking to buy a specified quota of diamonds 
whatever the state of the diamond market. These 
guaranteed purchases are intended to keep the 


DIAMOND MINING 





DIAMOND SALES 


THE DIAMOND CORPORATION, a subsidiary of 


HEAD OFFICE: KIMBERLEY - SOUTH AFRICA 
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KIMBERLEY, Cape Province 
Here where the giant open pits of the old De 
Beers and Kimberley mines draw tourists from 
all over the world, De Beers is working the 
Dutoitspan, Bultfontein and Wesselton Mines 
which all date back for more than 75 years. Pro- 
duction last year was 838,419 carats, about half 
of which were gem quality diamonds. A new re- 
covery plant costing £1,500,000 was completed 
this year to treat 12,800 tons of blue ground a day. 


MWADUI, Tanganyika 

De Beers and the Tanganyika Government this 
year each acquired a 50 per cent interest in 
Williamson Diamonds Limited, the company 
which operates the mine at Mwadui discovered 
in 1940 by the late Dr. John Williamson. Mwadui 
is an important producer of gem diamonds of 
good quality. The pink diamond of 56 carats 
which Dr. Williamson presented to the Queen 
was mined here in 1952. Last year’s production 


of gem and industrials was approximately 
400,000 carats. 


The De Beers group also mines diamonds at 
Jagersfontein in the Orange Free State and 
Kleinzee in Namaqualand. 


mines in operation. The Diamond Corporation has 
a reserve fund of £20 million for the protection of 
the diamond trade. Of recent years, however, gem 
production has been insufficient to meet demand. 
Diamond sales through the Central Selling 
Organization reached the record level of 
£76,772,112 in 1957. Although sales were lower 
during the first six months of this year, chiefly 
owing to the economic recession in the United 
States, the results for the third quarter of the 
year showed a marked improvement, particularly 
in gem sales. 












| 
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scheme, now a blue print, could produce 1.6 million kW 
by 1964. The ultimate capacity of the scheme is fabulous 
—possibly 40 million kW or more than one-third of the 
entire hydro-electric potential of North America. But there 
are difficulties. Ultimately the hydro-electric resources of 
the Congo must make it one the world’s greatest develop- 
ment areas with unlimited possibilities for smelting and 
processing local minerals and for building up a full indus- 
trial apparatus. But in the short run, power supplies may 
run ahead of needs, particularly as the French in the 
neighbouring territory of Middle Congo are planning to 
build a dam on the Kouilou River to supply power for a 
new industrial area at Pointe Noire. This would deprive 
the Inga scheme of a steady market for 250,000 kW a 
year. Both projects are inhibited by the world slump in 
aluminium. 

All three countries are investing heavily in the social 
service type of development expenditure—health, education 
and housing. About 26 per cent of the Congo development 
plan is devoted to social services with special emphasis on 
housing. In the Central African plan, the percentage is 
about 12 per cent. The Union has no comparable develop- 
ment plan although, in certain fields, its loan account for 
public expenditure is comparable and covers such basic 
needs as transport and power. Expenditure on education by 
the centre and the provinces has risen from £29 million in 
1947 to about £60 million in 1957. 


§ 3. A Flourishing Agriculture 


A decisive advantage enjoyed by a “ modernised” high 
investment economy is the capital that it can pump into 
agriculture. In these boom areas agriculture has shared fully 
in the upsurge of growth. In both the Rhodesian and Congo 
plans the investment in agricultural research and better- 
ment, about equal to that in power, has produced rich fruit : 
in the Congo, the output of rubber and coffee, to take kev 
examples, doubled between 1953 and 1957, palm produce 
and cotton seed rose by 15-20 per cent ; while in Central 
Africa the area under cultivation has increased by 25 per 
cent in a decade. Tobacco output nearly doubled between 
1950 and 1956, while maize and tea increased by 50 per 
cent ; such was the vitalising influence of boom prices for 
copper after federation gave Salisbury access to Northern 
Rhodesia’s wealth. 

In the Union, increased wheat output since the war has 
made the country self-sufficient. A 17 per cent increase in 
the wool clip between 1953 and 1957 has made it the 
principal export after minerals. Maize production, in which 
one-third of the Union’s farmers are engaged, has increased 
by over 100 per cent in the last six or seven years ; exports 
jumped by nearly 50 per cent between 1953 and 1956 and 
in both the Union and the Rhodesias, and scale of maize 
production is now sufficient to permit a start being made 
on large-scale stock farming on the pattern of the American 
Middle West, though pasture problems obtrude in places. 

All these advantages have been principally reaped by 
European capital, intensive farming and the large-scale 
plantations ; as yet, only to a limited extent by the African 
rural areas. 


§ 4. Industrial Progress 


Only in the Union was there any marked manufacturing 
development before the war. This was stimulated by war— 
and protection; in the decade since, the annual average 
increase in value for the product of manufacturing was 
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nearly 30 per cent ; the average annual growth in output 
over I2 per cent. Since 1955, industrial growth has slowed 
down, particularly as a series of adverse payments balances 
forced the government to restrict credit. But optimism 
persists ; the South African Chamber of Industries in a 
recent survey anticipated another 20 per cent expansion in 
the next two years. Most of this expansion is the result 
of private enterprise, but the government has given strong 
support to Afrikaner-owned projects in particular through 
its Industrialisation Development Corporation. 

In the other two countries, the advance was from a lower 
base level. In Southern Rhodesia the scale of industry has 
tripled in the last decade. In the Congo it has more than 
doubled, but individual industries have expanded much 
above the average. Thus textile production has risen by 600 
per cent, chemicals by 400 per cent. A significant result of 
industrialisation and the growth of infrastructure and service 
trade has been the growth in regional trade between the 
three countries. The Union is Southern Rhodesia’s largest 
market, and the Union’s exports to the Federation are 
second only to its exports to Britain. This United States- 
Canada type of relationship may grow and extend to the 
Congo in time. 


§ 5. Can Expansion Continue? 


The prospects of further expansion are clouded by two 
uncertainties, one temporary, the other more deep-seated. 
The first is the world fall in commodity prices, 1957-58 ; 
the second is peculiar to Southern Africa—the shortage of 
labour, especially skilled labour. The immediate con- 
sequence of lower prices for primary products, accompanied 
as it has been by rising prices for manufactures, has been 
a marked deterioration in the three countries’ balance of 
payments. The Union of South Africa is the least affected 
for, although its adverse trade balance rose by just over 
$53 million in 1957, the deterioration was offset by an 
increase in gold production of $39 million and of $28 million 
in the export of “ prescribed atonpic material.” The Union’s 
exports of manufactures have not yet been affected by the 
economic difficulties of its African neighbours. 

The Central African Federation and the Congo are not 
so well cushioned. They are both in the midst of large 
schemes of development and cannot cut down imported 
materials for them. In 1957, the Congo’s favourable trade 
balance fell by nearly two-thirds and the pace of develop- 
ment was only held by international borrowing. Capital 
even began to flow out. In the Federation, the trade surplus 
of just over $66 million in 1956 changed to a deficit of $58 
million in 1957, also underpinned by loans of $98 million 
from abroad this year ; the federal government is also con- 
ducting a credit squeeze on private development and for the 
first time in ten years, this year’s budget makes no transfer 
from current revenue to capital account. 

No one can safely forecast how long these conditions will 
last. Even if American recovery gathers momentum rapidly 
this winter, copper prices are unlikely to rise much more 
because world production capacity is ample. The Congo, 
which is the world’s largest exporter of industrial 
diamonds, is worried about prospective competition from 
American synthetic industrial diamonds and the announce- 
ment of large Russian discoveries. It may well be that the 
postwar boom in prices of primary products will not return, 
Nevertheless, the recovery that has already occurred should 
permit the three territories to continue to expand at a satis- 
factory, if not breakneck, speed. 
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But the labour problem raises all the unresolved social 
and political difficulties of a plural society. The bulk of 
the working force is African, and in number and skills it 
falls far short of the supply needed to sustain postwar rates 
of growth. The temporary appearance of pockets of unem- 
ployment, impressive to people on the spot, should not 
detract attention from this cardinal fact. It has merely 
eased a situation which was becoming intolerable and will 
become a break on progress before long. 

In comparison with its resources and the vigour with 
which they are being developed, Southern Africa is under- 
populated. The Congo is nearly as big as India and has 
i2 million people, Countries so underpopulated in the 
past (like America in the nineteenth century or Russia in 
the twentieth) made good thie shortage by massive immigra- 
tion, or by forced transfer of workers from countryside to 
the town. At first such workers were wasteful and un- 
reliable ; they learned the hard way ; more men are said 
10 have been lost building Magnitogorsk than on the Marne. 
But in a generation they become integrated urban dwellers, 
and normally education increases skill, skill puts up pro- 
ductivity, higher productivity pushes up wages ; and finally 
a settled community becomes both an expanding market 
and a nursery of a skilled tradition. 

South Africa, and to a great extent Southern Rhodesia 
have, in contrast to the Congo, decided to flout this lesson. 
South Africa has even restricted the immigration of scarce 
white skills, lest incoming mechanics vote anti-Nationalist. 
For skill both countries rely on a small tightly unionised 
white force which is monopolistic, restrictive, craft-minded 
and high-cost. At the same time, while using white skill 
wastefully, both are using African labour wastefully too. 
The Union sets its face against a settled urban black labour 
force and relies instead on immigrant labour, poised between 
the reserves and the mine-compound. Such a labour force 
is inefficient, neither acquiring skill in the mines, nor bring- 
ing anything useful to the ruined reserves in return. The 
wonder may be that Southern African growth has been so 
sustained despite such a reckless waste of its labour 
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resources. The answer is partly that the Union has for 
long been able to bring in labour from the surrounding 
areas, including Nyasaland and the High Commission terri- 
tories, which the Portuguese and British have so signally 
failed to develop. But while high wages permit the mines 
to continue in this way, the farms already face a shortage 
of labour, only eased by a system of semi-forced convict 
labour which is in fair supply owing to the efficiency of the 
Union’s legal system in manufacturing African criminals. 

The other reason is that, against the whole force of the 
apartheid laws, African labour is living in “locations,” 
being integrated into secondary industry, and learning a 
growing degree of skill. This victory of economics over 
politics, welcomed by South African industrialists, has 
roused the ire of the Union government which seems 
determined to try to prove that it can fully modernise its 
economy with primitive labour. 

Rhodesia reluctantly accepts the logic of this situation 
and the mining companies in the Copperbelt, in the teeth 
of white mineworkers’ strikes, have decided to develop 
settled African communities ; they have successfully fought 
their white employees also to give Africans—as yet limited— 
opportunity to ‘climb the ladder of skill. 

In the Congo, there are no such inhibitions. The decision- 
was made from the beginning to build up a skilled and 
settled African labour force and to open all types of work 
to Africans on a basis of capacity. Its corollary has also 
been accepted—no overcrowded, festering reserves, but a 
deliberate conversion of subsistence agriculture into cash 
crop farming which will release labour from the land to the 
towns. 

The contrast between the Congo and the Union is thus 
complete and no economist will question which has taken 
the right course. The only question in the Union is how 
long it may take for policies of apartheid to start strangling 
further industrial and agricultural growth and force facts 
upon the South African government which at present are 
masked from them by continued African immigration from 
backward neighbouring areas in search of high wages. 


Economic Development in Black Africa 


N West Africa, and in East Africa except for the Kenya 
highlands and a few places in Tanganyika, climate and 

soil did not attract white settlement, mineral discoveries 
came tardily, and economic development grew fitfully upon 
trade—beginning with trade in quarter-hp prime-movers, 
known as slaves. Colonisation followed the “ Scramble for 
Africa.” and the development of agricultural products— 
palm produce, cocoa, coffee, cotton, tea, sisal, etc.—was 
accelerated. It was done by private commerce ; in the British 
West African territories alienation of tribal land for planta- 
tions run by white proprietors or corporations was forbidden 
by the Colonial Office, with, as many economists think, 
inhibiting effects. Transformation of the local economy was 
therefore slower than in the south, or in Kenya ; but when 
it is considered that the British did not, for instance, com- 
plete their occupation of Nigeria until the early nineteen 
hundreds, the term “ slow ” must be taken as a relative one. 


§ 1. Obstacles to Development 


There were many obstacles to the quick development of 
a cash economy in these areas, of which the first is sheer 


distance—a cash economy must have roads and railways, 
and only in the nineteen fifties do these even begin to look 
adequate. Until communications developed the pattern of 
trading remained decentralised—a long chain of local 
traders, mostly women, progressively “ breaking bulk” as 
imported goods went up country, and “ bulking up ” local 
produce on the way to the ports. This is not necessarily 
inefficient ; indeed, its very efficiency in some degree slowed 
down progress, for so many made a minute profit on the 
process that no substantial accumulation of local capital 


was possible. It remains an important factor in West 
African trade. 


Another obstacle was the system of the extended family— 
a form of welfare and social insurance—under which any 
member who makes money is liable to unspecified obliga- 
tions to a large circle of his kin. This, too, made capital 


formation hard. The result was that, to bring the full force 
of a cash economy to bear, immigrant traders—Syrians in 
West Africa, Indians in East Africa—stepped in ; and their 
efficiency has, if anything, kept African trade down to 
“ copper-copper ” level. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


Estate Agents Auctioneers Surveyors Valuers 


PROPERTY INVESTMENTS 


CAPE TOWN DURBAN 
JOHANNESBURG PRETORIA 
SALISBURY BULAWAYO 
LUSAKA NAIROBI 


Represented in the principal cities and EAST 
AFRICA : RHODESIA : S. AFRICA 


Also in AUSTRALIA, BAHAMAS, BERMUDA, 

CANADA, CHANNEL ISLES, EIRE, FRANCE, 

ITALY, JAMAICA, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, 
WEST INDIES and the U/S.A. 


Particulars on application to 


OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT, 


6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, England 
Tel: HYDe Park 8222. Cables: ‘‘Selanlet, Piccy, 
(20 lines) London.” 





Aiding progress in 


Uganda 


Mining Agriculture 
Hotels Fisheries 
Food Products Textiles 


Building Materials Metalware 


Property 













UGANDA DEVELOPMENT 
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UGANDA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. W.C.2. 





CORPORATION LIMITED 
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a new 
advertising medium 
is created 
In 

NIGERIA . 
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and a new market of millions 


can hear your sales story! 


Nigeria has its own specific advertising problems: an 
illiteracy of 85-90% ; 60% of the population outside towns 
where press and cinema advertising is most concentrated; 
political and economic expansion in which native traders 
are competing to establish new, local brands. 


Mobile Publicity of Nigeria has created a new advertising 
medium specifically to overcome some of these problems, 
to bring the Nigerian mass market, with its rapidly 
rising standards of living within reach of the 
enterprising advertiser. 


This new medium consists of a service: a service in which 
the advertised product is displayed, demonstrated, 
sampled and described in local vernacular throughout a 
wide but carefully selected area of the country where the 
density of wealth and population is greatest. This service 
also guarantees a thorough retailer and wholesaler 
contact service—in all, an 80% coverage of retailers and a 
100% coverage of distributors—along the whole length of 
the demonstration routes. A total of 20,000 miles will be 
covered in a year’s operations, and it is anticipated 

that in that time about 2,000,000 consumers will see 
demonstrations of each product handled by the service. 
Mobile Publicity of Nigeria goes into action early in 1959. 
If you are interested in the untapped wealth of the new 
Nigerian market, here is a medium you’ll need to know all 
about. Write or phone now for full details. 


MOBILE PUBLICITY 





Registration applied for 


OF NIGERIA LTD 


Boston House, 
37 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
LANgham 9385 
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—a land of development 


LREADY new industries have been born; new 
schools, colleges and hospitals have been opened. 
The development of Ghana has begun and it is 

making Ghana a fertile land for enterprise. 

The Ghana Government welcomes overseas 
participation in the country’s development and -is 
eager to give management all possible assistance. 

Ghana’s first ever Handbook of Commerce 
and Industry will greatly assist the examination of 


this increasingly important market. 


A free copy is yours, upon request to: 





The Trade Commissioner, 


THE OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GHANA 


13, Belgrave Square, S.W. 1. Telephone : SLOane 0414/6 


—_———ae. 
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Finally, there was the deadweight of subsistence farming 
with very simple techniques, albeit well adapted to the 
environment. Shifting cultivation makes cash crop farming 
difficult, though not impossible, and thus for long kept 
African purchasing power low. With little to sell, and that 
little hard to move, there could be little to buy. But all the 
prime movers have been at work, and, indeed, the scene in 
West and East Africa has been transformed in a few decades. 
But even now, as change gathers momentum, it is doubtful 
if any of the economies of black Africa is firmly set in the 
way of self-sustaining growth. 


§ 2. Export Incomes 


Export incomes derive mainly from the land. Ghana has 
its gold, manganese and bauxite ; Nigeria, tin and colum- 
bite ; Sierra Leone, chrome, diamonds and iron ore ; Liberia 
and French Guinea, iron ore; Cameroons, bauxite ; 
Uganda, copper, and so on. But these minerals only mitigate 
the dependence of the area on cash crops ; the push they 
could give to the economy was seen briefly in Sierra Leone 
during the diamond boom. But nearly 90 per cent of 
the exports of Kenya and Uganda are agricultural (coffee, 
tea and sisal in Kenya, cotton in Uganda) ; cocoa normally 
provides 70 per cent of Ghana’s exports ; while ground-nuts, 
palm oil and cocoa together contribute 
a like proportion to Nigeria’s and French 
West Africa’s. The high primary prices 
of the first postwar decade gave these 
countries big incomes and export earn- nant a 
ings have permitted a great expansion of B00 
government spending and public invest- 600 
ment. 

In Ghana, for instance, where the local 
price paid to cocoa producers is about 
$375 a ton, while world prices have 
fluctuated around $840 a ton—and 
touched $1,550—the government has 
taxed out of growers enough to permit it 
to lay aside $700 million over the last 
ten years, to provide marketing reserves 
and capital for general development (and 
even for political purposes). But the 
course of cocoa prices also well illustrates 
how quickly any weakness in world 
prices affects local development. When 
the price fell by 34 per cent in 1955 and 
20 per cent in 1956, the Ghana govern- 
ment had to postpone its second five- 
year development plan. Prices are up 
again, but harvests have been subnormal. 

But the unprecedented postwar price 
level finally precipitated a cash economy 
throughout Africa. Every area is now 
keen on cash crops for the higher 
standard of life they visibly bring: 
clothing, bicycles, cars, the variety of 
a consumers’ market which includes con- 
sumers’ durables. The result of this 
incentive is that output of the chief 
exports has tripled and quadrupled since 
the war. Subsistence economies in such 
a huge area survive—25 per cent of 
Ghana, 59 per cent of Nigeria, 67 per 
cent of Uganda, 73 per cent of French 
Equatorial Africa. 
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Tin and copper, London metal market; 
Sisal, African No. | spot cif UK; Palm oil, 
Belgian Congo 6-7 cif European ports; Coffee, 
Santos No. 4 spot New York; Cocoa, Accra 
spot New York; Wool, South African greasy 
basis average sales; Rubber, No. | RSS London; 
Tobacco, Khodesian flue-cured, auction average; 
Cotton, US riddling '5;,” United Kingdom. 
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But these areas, geographically large, are agriculturally the 
poorest, and are shrinking fast as the money economy 
expands. It does not follow, however, that continuous pro- 
gress can be anticipated on simple economic grounds. In 
the first place, in some areas, for example Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland, parts of French West Africa and in a decreasing 
degree in Kenya, the key exports are produced from 
European-owned plantations. They provide little index to 
the productivity of the African areas, though their prosperity 
is vital to the provision of capital to raise African produc- 
tivity (thus the Kenya white highlands are producing much 
of the tax revenue which pays for African farm betterment), 

Where African farmers produce the main export crops— 
cocoa in Ghana, ground-nuts in Northern Nigeria or cotton 
in Uganda—it is far from certain either that there are large 
reserves of land waiting to be broken, or that faulty cultiva- 
tion is not destroying the fertility of existing areas under 
crop. In some areas falling yields point to overcropping and 
erosion, The answer lies in improved methods of cultiva- 
tion, generally more intensive, and certainly more capital- 
intensive :—the use of fertilisers, new rotations, pest control 
chemicals, plant selection, and in arid areas water conserva- 
tion and irrigation. But this is a further twist to what is 
already a considerable agricultural revolution (in Uganda 
the farmers had to be forced to grow the cotton they now 
swear by), and one which demands 
heavy investment not just in machinery, 
but in a new generation of farming skills. 
In his report on industrial development 
to the Ghana government in’ 1953 
Professor Arthur Lewis recommended a 
fivefold increase in current spending on 
agriculture. 

This increased spending implies that 
scientific research will come up with the 
practical answers to problems of tropical 
agriculture. There is no certainty that 
it can. The work of the West African 
research institutes has had but modest 
success. The soils of tropical Africa are 
friable, and the alternation of baking heat 
and torrential rain ruins land cleared for 
cropping. The sensational failure of the 
Kongwa ground-nuts scheme can be 
matched on a more modest scale in other 
areas. Even simple questions, like the 
length of fallows, are unsettled ; even 
pest problems that seem to depend on 
straightforward entomology and chemical 
research, like tsetse control, resist massive 
efforts. 

Much African agriculture is caught in 
a circular dilemma—it cannot be more 
productive without greatly increased capi- 
tal investment, but it cannot produce the 
capital until it becomes more productive, 

These problems are of particular 
importance when one turns to the sector 
of agriculture which still accounts for 
70 per cent of Africa’s total cultivated 
area—subsistence agriculture based on 
traditional African methods. This area 
includes the African agricultural sector in 
the Southern territories as well. In fact, 
the problems of transition from a sub- 
sistence to a market economy are more 


(Av.{I mths.) 
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acute in the Native Reserves of the Union and the Rhodesias 
than in any other part of Africa. 


§ 3. The Structure of African Agriculture 


Far more problems have been solved, and big yield 
improvements obtained, therefore, in plantation agriculture 
than in African peasant crops, whether grown for export 
or for food. This, however, is not only a question of finding 
technical answers, hard as this is ; there is also the problem 
of applying them in terms of African land tenure. Many 
agricultural difficulties could be overcome, including the 
shortage of capital, if African land tenure could be changed. 

Traditionally, African land is held-in common by the 
tribe or the kinship group. Farmers have the use of it, but 
no freehold rights. The chiefs or elders allot to each family 
enough land for extensive cultivation on a lengthy shifting 
rotation which may include §-10 years of fallow to 4-5 years 
of cultivation (and they may reallocate every year). The 
pattern varies with ecology, and as between pastoral and 
agricultural peoples ; but so long as there were checks on 
population African farming in general observed the first rule 
for good husbandry—to keep good cover over the soil. 

But European rule upset the natural balance of this 
system, since the suppression of slaving and tribal warfare 
and modern medicine produced a steady rise in African 
populations. The land available to a larger population was 
reduced in Kenya, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, French, Portu- 
guese and Belgian areas by the alienation to European use— 
in most of these it was a small area, but in Kenya perhaps 
a fifth of the potentially good land, being unoccupied at 
the time, was taken. In South Africa 90 per cent passed to 
European use, though much of it in areas not yet seized by 
the Bantu—and now some of it is being repurchased for 
the Bantu; in Southern Rhodesia, a country conquered 
by force of arms, 50 per cent was taken; in Northern 
Rhodesia, however, less than 4 per cent. Where the Euro- 
peans took most land (partly though not wholly as a result) 
the process of overcrowding shows up in erosion and 
deterioration most vividly ; but even in tropical Africa the 
effects of a rising population with primitive land techniques 
can be seen especially in the Ibo areas of Nigeria, in 
Senegal, and Kikuyuland. 

Communal farming offers no way out of this impasse, 
since it discourages innovation and the injection of capital. 
Nor does the expulsion of the Europeans, because the lands 
they vacated would be quickly filled up and used at a low 
level. of farming technique, so that a temporary relief 
would be bought at the cost of the almost total loss of 
export revenues, and hence of the source of capital for 
better farming in future. 

In most parts of Africa, therefore, the attempt to raise 
agricultural productivity takes two forms. The first is the 
substitution of freehold for communal tenure. (This may 
not mean individual tenure ; families or co-operatives may 
own a freehold.) The second, and complementary, line 
is to attempt to discover what is a reasonable area for an 
individual farmer and work out a practical programme on 
this basis, including a proper crop rotation, a balance 
between cash crops and “ kitchen garden ” crops, techniques 
of manuring and irrigating, the combination of animal and 
arable husbandry, and all ancillary services such as feeder 
roads, producers’ co-operatives, credit institutions, etc. 

The Royal Commission on Land in East Africa made 
proposals fér individual registration of title, the right 
to use land as loan collateral, and the sweeping away of 
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tribal barriers—including the paper barrier round the white 
tribe in Kenya—which were, however, turned firmly down 
by the East African governments. However, modified pro- 
grammes designed to combine expansion with tribal security 
are being put into operation, and in places these have borne 
swift fruit. Round many cities, the rising value of land has 
brought individual tenure about as a spontaneous reaction 
to market conditions. Cocoa lands in Ghana and Nigeria 
are undergoing the same change. In French Africa, two 
processes, immatriculation and constatation exist whereby 
individuals can secure settled property rights, and in the 
rich Ivory Coast areas this is happening fast. | Where 
Europeans rule Africans ruthlessly for their own good, too, 
similar changes are sometimes forcibly made: in Southern 
Rhodesia the Native Land Husbandry Act requires the 
registration of land rights and aims at bringing all native 
areas under its provisions. 

This Rhodesian act also illustrates the complementary 
reform—after registration, progressive farming. Under 
this act, some $18 million have been spent to consolidate 
African holdings, to separate grazing from arable, to lay 
down rotations and other routines, and to provide farm 
tuition. Some of the African “ master farmers ” on consoli- 
dated holdings have proved able to produce from 8} bags 
of maize an acre to 15 bags, as against the previous African 
average of 2 or 3, and against the local European average 
of 43 to 6 bags (1 bag = 200 lb). 

A similar success for land consolidation has been 
recorded in the Kikuyu reserves in Kenya ; local co-opera- 
tion has been so astonishingly good that consolidation 
expected to take 15 years will be completed in 1959. Nyanza 
is following suit. There is every indication that the produc- 
tivity of these areas will eventually rival that of the White 
Highlands for similar cash crops, if not for dairy products. 

Such experiments throw into sharp relief the opportuni- 
ties for, and obstacles to, making the expansion of African 
agriculture into a dynamic “ prime mover ” in the economy. 
But these methods are costly ; millions are quickly spent in 
restructuring primitive agriculture. To do what Kenya and 
Rhodesia have done (on a small scale) all over Africa would 
require an immense investment—one part of which, trained 
administrators, are hardly to be had for love or money. It 
is significant that Western Nigeria, after independence, 
promptly adopted plantation farming for some crops to win 
these advantages, a policy that would never have been 
accepted while the white man ruled. The will is present. 
But the question whether African agriculture can be put on 
a productive, capital-generating, basis quickly enough is 
fundamental to the future of black Africa. 


§ 4. Infrastructure 


To the possibility of creating a dynamic agriculture is 
linked the need for infrastructure in these areas. For years 
the shortage of railway capacity prevented Northern Nigeria 
selling the ground-nuts it could grow (while herculean efforts 
were being made by white men to grow ground-nuts where 
they would not grow). Transport is vital. 

Above all sustained growth requires educated rural 
workers. The Unesco survey of world illiteracy esti- 


mated a 95-99 per cent illiterate rate in French Africa, 85- 
95 per cent in Tanganyika and Nigeria, 75-80 per cent in 
Ghana and Kenya. Investment since the war on education 
and other social services has been heavy. But a limit was 
soon reached, when schools were built for which there were 
no teachers, university departments with places nearly equal 
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to the number of pupils taking school certificate. The 
French found that they were placing a recurrent load on 
budgets equivalent to over 20 per cent of the original capital 
cost of the services. 

By the fifties the balance had been shifted back to revenue- 
producing investment: 30 per cent of new capital in British 
areas and 50 per cent in French going to transportation 
alone. Next comes electricity and other services ; educa- 
tion, it is thought, cannot realistically exceed 20 per cent 
of the budget however great popular pressure for it may be. 

This investment in the infrastructure is in great contrast 
to the far slower expansion before the war, when world 
commodity prices were low, and pre-Keynesian economics 
required colonial budgets to be rigorously balanced, borrow- 
ing kept to a minimum. A more liberal attitude to public 
works coincided with the need, during and after the war, 
to justify the white man’s stewardship in the colonies. The 


result has been the drawing up of development plans, which - 


dominate colonial treasuries to this day. Thus Kenya set 
about spending nearly $84 millions from 1946-53, $61 
million in 1953-56 (the Mau Mau period). Uganda’s plan, 
as revised, requires $130 million, 1946-63. Even in Tan- 
ganyika a ten-year development plan was revised up from 
$50 million to $77 million in 1950. By contrast in Ghana, 
this spending has run at $50 million a year, and in Nigeria 
$90 million a year. 

These funds have been raised locally and oversea. On 
average, half has come from local sources, a third from loans 
and the balance from grants by the British taxpayer. But 
Ghana has raised 90 per cent locally, while Kenya has been 
very heavily dependent on Britain. In French Africa, 
likewise, almost all large scale development has come from 
Paris: its agency is FIDES (Fonds d’Investissement pour le 
Developpement Economique et Social). Local governments 
were intended to contribute, but have made these contribu- 
tions in the form of loans drawn on the Caisse Centrale de 
la France d’Outremer, in other words from the metropolitan 
government at one remove. In all French African terri- 
tories, including Togo and Cameroons, $800 million was 
spent in this way from 1946 to 1956—eight times greater 
than the prewar level. The French government has spent at 
the rate of $150 million a year in recent years, compared 
with a British average of $70 million ; but it must be added 
that investment by British private firms and individuals has 
been very large, and British territories had not been so 
neglected. The Belgian Congo has been mainly developed 
out of the profits retained by Belgian corporations therein— 
i.e. it has been self-supporting until recently in capital 
formation. 


§ 5. Industrialising Black Africa 


Two of the most usual routes to industrialisation lie in 
processing local materials, and substitution of local manu- 
factures for imported goods; both require considerable 
infrastructure: transport, service industries, a source of 
power, and the presence of competent managers and 
entrepreneurs. 

In most of Black Africa it can now be said that infra- 
structure is adequate for industrialisation. Thus in French 
Africa plans for processing bauxite into alumina are in 
being—at Edea in the Cameroons—or in hand at Kouilou 
in Congo (and in Guinea until it became independent). 
Lack of power is probably not now an obstacle in many 
places where processing is possible. Indeed it is possible to 
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put in more power than is wanted, as at Jinja, Uganda, and 
find that it is taken up faster than anticipated. 

The steady growth of textile production in Northern 
Nigeria, in French and Belgian territories and in Uganda 
points to the capacity for local production already to com- 
pete with imports of some materials. 

What is lacking is a framework of enterprise into which 
Africans themselves can fit. Development corporations 
have been set up in British areas, and in places like Uganda 
and northern and western Nigeria, have successfully set up 
enterprises as a partnership between public enterprise and a 
foreign organisation ; elsewhere this method has largely 
halted at providing fat jobs for members of the governing 
party. For the rest, significant development has nearly 
always taken the form of foreign entrepreneurship. 

Industrialisation in Kenya has shown the importance of 
foreign competence. The country is far less wealthy than 
Uganda or Ghana, yet already it has begun to replace 
imports by local assemblies and manufacturers. An instruc- 
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tive comparison can be made between the list of industries 
recommended as suitable for Ghana in Professor Lewis’s 
report and the actual list of industries operating round 
Nairobi and Nakaru. They include canning, brewing, brick- 
making, woodworking, cement and industrial alcohol—all 
on the professor’s “immediate ” list. For the next stage he 
recommends cigarettes, soap, knitwear and footwear, paints 
and containers—and Kenya has reached that stage, too. 
Admittedly Kenya has the protection of a 500-mile railway 
haul from the coast, but the reason for this “ breakthrough ” 
is clear ; it is the presence of the much-maligned white popu- 
lation of 60,000, grouped round the core of 5,000 farmers, 
and the Asian population of 150,000 in commerce. These 
industries are manned by Africans and are largely producing 
for Africans (whose purchasing power rose from $31 million 
to $84 million between 1950 and 1956), but Africans could 
not start them ; only rarely do Africans start them elsewhere. 
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THE CHALLENGE. The changing face of aviation 


demands further development of established powerplants; 


demands design of new forms of power; demands the right 
engine at the right time in the right quantity. 


ANSWERED BY AGREAT NEW ALLIANCE 
Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited allies the minds, skills, 
resources of Bristol Aero-Engines and Armstrong Siddeley 
Motors to form a new giant of immense capability, immedi- 
ately equipped for a dominant role in world aviation. 


Already Bristol Siddeley presents a great range of power- 
plants, extending over the whole field—turbojets, jet-props, 
ramjets, rocket motors, piston engines. All outstanding in 
design and performance, developed and produced by the 
partner companies individually. 


It has factories equipped with the most modern mach- 
inery to implement modern production methods, and a 
highly skilled labour force maintained through its own 
advanced apprentice training schools. 


More important— Bristol Siddeley possesses a vast com- 
plex of test plants which can simulate now the extreme 
conditions of flight in the future. 


And behind all these resources stands the most vital: 
the research, design and development brain power that will 
keep Bristol Siddeley ahead in answering the challenge of 
modern aviation. 


Famous Bristol Siddeley Engines:— 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY SAPPHIRE—turbojet . . . high subsonie 
and supersonic speeds . . . powerplant of the Javelin all- 
weather interceptor and the Handley Page Victor bomber. 
BRISTOL PROTEUS—most powerful jet-prop in airline service 
. remarkable mechanical excellence and exceptional relia- 
bility ...in the Bristol Britannia. 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY VIPER—turbojet . . 
ling qualities . 


. exceptional hand- 
. . powers the Hunting Percival Jet Provost, 
RAF’s basic jet trainer, and the Jindivik pilotless target 
aircraft. 

BRISTOL ORPHEUS—leading lightweight medium-thrust turbo- 
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jet... already specified in 8 countries for 14 different aircraft 
including the outstanding Lockheed Jetstar. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY SINGLE MAMBA—jet-prop .. . stressed 
for naval operations such as deck landing and catapulting ... 
installed in the Short Seamew. 

BRISTOL THOR—a fully developed ramjet engine . . . powers the 
Bristol/Ferranti Bloodhound guided missile system, chosen as 
Britain’s major air defence weapon, ordered by Sweden. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY ROCKET MOTORS—developed and pro- 
duced as the power unit of the successful Black Knight 
research rocket. 

BRISTOL OLYMPUS—turbojet ... remarkable for great power at 
high altitude and very low fuel consumption . . . powerplant of 
the Avro Vulcan bomber. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY DOUBLE MAMBA—jet-prop ... virtually 


twin-engined reliability for long oversea reconnaissance duties 
++. powers the Fairey Gannet. 


Lockheed Jetstar 


BRISTOL CENTAURUS AND HERCULES—two radial piston 
engines, with Bristol-pioneered sleeve-valves ... renowned for 
their reliability and long overhaul life. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY P181, P182—turboshafts...remarkably 


compact for power developed . . . P181 designed for helicop- 
ters, P182 for fixed-wing aircraft. 


Bristol 
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§ 6. Limiting Factors 

As in the-booming south, one can discern in black Africa 
all the obstacles to steady development presented by fluc- 
tuating export incomes, lack of skills and dependence on 
outside capital. In this huge area, increasingly under the full 
political control of Africans, one sees that almost every 
type of non-political organisation, business and administra- 
tive, is in the hands of Europeans. Even African export 
crops are marketed by Europeans. Research is almost wholly 
in white-skinned hands. Even agricultural advice is largely 
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purveyed by expatriates. The bulk of the infrastructure is 
being constructed by European firms, and that most. vital 
though least visible element of infrastructure—administra- 
tive order—is still underpinned by European officers. And 
the capital to maintain all these sectors is still drawn mainly 
in most areas—not all—from Europe or America. 

Yet throughout black Africa the future of the old links 
with Europe is in question. In other words, the economic 
future of almost the whole area turns on a number of 
unsettled political relationships. These, as much as local 
resources, will decide the next phase of economic growth. 


African Self-government 


ee transfer of power to African hands proceeds at 
a tremendous pace. The British timetable is a com- 
paratively predictable affair—Nigeria in 1960, Sierra Leone 
a few years later, and so on. But it might be rash to predict 
just how many French sovereign African states there will be 
by the end of 1959, or just what frontiers they will have. 
It is far from certain that the boundaries fixed between 
British and French areas will remain as they are. The 
Ghana-Guinea union is only one possibility. “ Senegambia ” 
(Senegal and the Gambia) is being discussed unodicially, 
and so are other unions (or reunions) and frontier adjust- 
ments. Clearly big changes are likely at the horn of Africa, 
where a Somali federation seems inevitable. Nor can any- 
one predict how long the parliamentary institutions with 
which newly independent African states are equipped will 
last. Sudan has abolished hers within three years of getting 
them. The already somewhat authoritarian government in 
Ghana now has full power to change the constitution at 
will. In Guinea, M. Sekou Touré is said to be an avowed 
believer in a one-party state. Liberia has always been a 
one-party state. A federal structure alone gives Nigeria the 
promise of a lasting party system of government. 


§ 1. Transfer of. Power 


(a) In British Territories—In these closing days of 
colonialism ne British have evolved a fairly uniform tech- 
nique first fr grounding colonies in the arts of self-govern- 
ment and then for handing over the reality and substance 
of power when it becomes impossible to deny it any longer 
' to the grasp of the African politicians who have the masses 
chanting “ freedom” menacingly at their back. The time- 
table from the semi-autocracy of governor, executive council 
of senior officials and nominated legislative council to 
governor-general and full sovereign parliament with a respon- 
sible cabinet varies ; but in Ghana it took just eight years 
from the election of Kwame Nkrumah and his party by the 
overwhelming vote of an 
enfranchised people, and 
his installation as the first 
African “ leader of govern- 
ment business,” to full 
independence. In some 
territories that short inter- 
val could be still shorter. 
Once the processes of self- 
government are set in 
motion “Leg. Co.” and 
“Ex. Co.” go through a 





series of metamorphoses, invariably at increasing speed ; 
like a skiff in a waterfall, the nearer the end the quicker the 
pace. 


(b) In French Africa—The British set the pace; the 
French had to follow. They moved so slowly at first that 
they had to somersault at the end. The equal rights guaran- 
teed in 1946 to Africa were the rights leading not towards 
independence but to inclusion in a centralised republic 
based on Paris. A centralised regime, however, is not 
conceivable in terms of pure democracy ; no Frenchman 
would have permitted African deputies to outvote and out- 
number his own. The French African leaders in any event 
preferred the reality of power in Dakar a l’anglaise to the 
myth of power in Paris, 7 


The French gave way in 1956, the year before Ghana’s 
independence, and under a new loi cadre, the somersault 
occurred, The French African regional assemblies, hitherto 
largely consultative, received genuine responsibility, includ- 
ing control over the budget and taxation; and their 
members were to be chosen by universal suffrage. From 
them councils of ministers were to be formed—and these, 
after the elections had taken place in 1957, quickly nomi- 
nated prime ministers. Only the federal councils of the 
eight West African and four Equatorial African territories 
(meeting in Dakar and Brazzaville respectively) remained 
largely consultative, and federal power was left in French 
hands. In Togoland and Cameroun, however, the two 
French trust territories, the constitutions were unitary and 


even more advanced, giving them autonomy within the 
French union. 


A number of things were at once clear to outside 
observers. The first was that the position could only be 
held briefly. Immediately, the local territorial assemblies 
took virtual autonomy, and at the centre the Parti Démo- 
cratique Republicain, led by M. Senghor and backed in 
Senegal, quickly began to 
demand elective federal! 
institutions at the centre. 
At a conference of the 
Rassemblement Démo- 
cratique Africaine, the 
major French African 
party, at Bamako, the 
younger leaders began to 
discuss a “ Commonwealth 
solution” for French 
Africa—except that a 
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slightly more organic link with France should be preserved. 
M. HouphouetBoigny, veteran African leader of RDA 
and long a minister in successive French cabinets, strove 
to slow the pace; he, and many of the notables, knew 
well that the retention of such an organic link was necessary 
if the steady influx of French capital, under FIDES, referred 
1© on page 19, was to be maintained. “The French- 
African community is FIDES,” it was somewhat cynically 
said. 

But as pressure for African representation and control 
at the federal centres in Dakar and Brazzaville grew, another 
dispute broke out: between the federalists and the autono- 
mists in French Africa. The federalists demanded that, 
whatever the relation finally 
fixed with France, the old 
structure of French West 
Africa (AOF) and French 
Equatorial Africa (AEF) 
should be preserved and all 
the territories be truly feder- 
ated—each contributing to 
the federal revenue and 
development according to his 
means and drawing out 
broadly according to his need. 
This had been roughly the 
procedure in the past. But 
the autonomists wanted the 
link with France to be direct, 
and each country to live “ of 
its own.” 

This tendency to frag- 
mentation is vividly present 
in British Africa also. The 
richer teritories (rich only in 
relative terms) see a chance 
1¢ break into modernisation 
if they keep all their earn- 
ings ; but none if their pace 
is to be that of the hinder- 
most. In French West and 
Equatorial Africa, therefore, 
Ivory Coast—which is nearly 
as wealthy as Ghana—and 
Gabon, which is the only rich 
territory in AEF, desired to 
dissolve federal ties down to 
the bare minimum. As M. 
Houphouet Boigny is the 
leader of Ivory Coast opinion, 
as well as of the RDA, he 
therefore has increasingly 
stood out as one who wished to retain French authority at 
the centre in order that at the periphery rich territories 
should be able to progress at full speed without pooling 
their resources with poorer ones. But at the Cotonou con- 
ference this year, the heedless rank and file of the RDA 
demanded full independence. 

Matters had reached this phase of argument when General 
de Gaulle came to power. After visiting Africa, and 
threatening a brusque “ either-or ” alternative, in the end 
he made the offer on which French Africa has just voted. 
This offer is either for lasting federal (or even departmental) 
union with France, and all the material benefits that go with 

it, or secession, immediate and irrevocable ; but a vital 
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proviso was added at the last moment that a territory 
choosing the French association in September might still 
opt for independence at a later date. Still more significant 
was a hint that nations choosing independence might still 
remain in some unspecified form of community with France 
and presumably by so doing continue to enjoy a measure of 
economic help. 

Notwithstanding, French Guinea, under the strong left- 
wing leadership of M. Sekou Touré, voted unequivocably 
“Non.” It became an independent state at once. All 
French aid was withdrawn ; but even though it was recog- 
nised by other countries, France has not at the time of 
writing finally cut the painter—perhaps because the General 

still thinks some kind of tie 
can be patched up. Yet the 


waters are flowing fast. 
Ghana has moved swiftly to 
ensure that Guinea shall 


remain independent of Paris 
by providing money to tide it 
over its first difficulties ; and 
the cry for independence 
elsewhere in French Africa 
is very strong, and quite 
heedless of financial or 
y) administrative problems. The 
signs are that many French 
African territories will decide 
on autonomy coupled with 
individual association with 
France. 

(c) In Belgian Territories. 
—Although the Congo be- 
longs to the southern area of 
booming growth, its political 
future clearly lies with the 
African block to the north. 
For nearly fifty years, the 
Belgians have administered 
their colony in a spirit of 
self-interested but enlight- 
ened paternalism. No local 
Belgians were given political 
rights. Reliance upon a 
skilled African labour force 
and the creation of settled 
urban conditions with no in- 
dustrial colour bar inevitably 
created the beginnings of an 
African middle class among 
whom those with the 
necessary qualifications of 
education and means could become évolués with fuil 
civilised status. Their number was small but they were 
symbols of a ladder with no fixed limits on the upper rungs. 

This Belgian paternalism might have lasted for decades 
while the mission schools extended the country’s education 
base and the mines provided the capital for cautious social 
advance. But the Congo has been caught up in Africa’s 
political millrace. Economic prospects without a political 
counterpart ceased to satisfy educated Africans of the 
middle class. A sense of discontent and malaise is growing. 

To counter it, the Belgians introduced their first popular 
consultations last year. In December, the three major cities, 
Leopoldville, Elisabethville and Jadotville, elected a third 
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24 
of their municipal councillors. All male citizens over 25 
could go to the polls and Europeans and Africans voted on 
a common roll, thereby clearing in one jump the hurdle of 
loaded or communal franchises which so complicate the 
various electoral arrangements of Africa’s plural societies. 
These elections undoubtedly set the pattern for the ultimate 
extension of voting rights to the national scene and to the 
whole population. How “ ultimate ” is a matter of opinion. 
The Belgians like to take their time in colonial matters but 
one may hazard the guess that the move towards popular 
government will now gather momentum in the Congo as it 
has done everywhere else. 


§ 2. “The African Personality” 


Once the fundamental proposition is stated that all African 
leaders desire self-government, and can carry their followers 
with them to reach their goal of power, it is difficult to add 
anything else to the concept of African nationalism, or to 
the idea of the “ African personality,” about which African 
leaders talk so grandiosely. Like Asian nationalism, it 
destroys the element of consent in what has in recent years 
been colonial rule-by-consent: so that, faced by the alter- 
native of using force, which it could not do because of home 
opinion and international (especially: American) pressure, 
the colonial “ Raj” dissolved ; but then having got rid of 
colonial rule, African nationalism has little common policy 
for what should take the place of the old order. The only 
way in which concrete notions of the political mood in black 
Africa today can be formed is by studying the actual play 
of politics in each territory, and the personalities that domi- 
nate them. A few men make policy, because there are so 
few educated men. In them great power is concentrated. 

All confront, however, one 
immediate problem—the degree to 
which the tribe, not the nation, 
is still the dominant form of social 
organisation. Existing political 
frontiers cut across tribal bound- 
aries ; but the British at least have -¢ 
tried to create nationhood within 
them. But time has been short, 
education thinly spread, and in 
Ghana antagonism between British 
colonial rule and African nation- 
alism, in the last phases, rapidly 
took second place to conflict be- 
tween the modernising views of the 
intellectual leaders in Accra and 
the nationalist party (the CPP) on 
the one hand, and the tribalists and 
regionalists on the other. The 


46 . Awolowo, 
British sought to make a constitu- Sresier af Wenn 
tion which would provide tem- Nigeria 


porary windbreaks for the tribes— 
who, after all, were virtually in arms—but Dr Nkrumah’s 
government has quickly resumed the march of nationalism, 
and has progressively sought to bring tribal feelings under 
control, made the traditional chiefly offices largely honorific, 
and has insisted that the opposition should become a 
modern, not a tribal, party. In all this it has been outwardly 
successful, if ruthless, though it would be premature to think 
Ghana a national state in the European sense. 

A far more complicated federal constitution of checks and 
balances has had to be adopted to hold together after inde- 
pendence a Nigeria which was the creation of Lord Lugard, 
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and which was based on indirect rule through tribal organ- 
isation. The new constitution, federal, complex, and rather 
rigid, will not be described here ; it is however designed 
to prevent majority tribes oppressing minorities, as the 
minorities fear they will, not by giving each tribe its 
own state, as the minorities demanded, but by developing 
modern party politics under which all parties will have to 
bid for the votes of minorities in any evenly divided federal 
house ; thus people with grievances will be able to demand 
redress in exchange for their votes in federal and regional 
elections. It is, of course, still unknown if this device wil! 
work. There are limited signs of true party politics in the 
southern regions but hardly any in the Muslim north. 

There are those who see in the recent Congo elections 
evidence that tribal, rather than national feelings, will also 
be dominant in its complex political evolution. In Leopold- 
ville, Abako, a tribal organisation of the Bakongo people, 
carried 130 out of the 170 seats. But this success may also 
have sprung from the leaders’ pre-election call for immediate 
independence. Their rivals—the Conscience Africaine— 
had set 30 years as the target. The local guess is that 
national, not tribal, feelings are in the ascendent, and this 
possibility is borne out by the degree to which the évolud 
in the Congo is a member of a settled urban community, 
divorced from the old rural, tribal life. 

The future of any cohesive African state must lie in 
welding the tribes together; because of this, central 
government will probably tend to be rather authori- 
tarian. But such African-operated detribalisation is 
not an exclusively political task. One of the rigidities in 
traditional methods of agriculture springs from the tribal 
demarcation of land and the tribal opposition to handling 
land in terms of productivity and good farming. Through- 
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out East Africa the overcrowding of some reserves cannot 
be relieved by transfers of population to less burdened 
areas because tribes will not easily receive “ strangers ” and 
stand on their treaty rights—for example, the Masai in 
Kenya. But, equally, progressive tribal leadership can 
transform the tribe itself into an instrument of progress: the 
coffee-growing Chaggas in Tanganyika are an example. 
Thus it is not easy to see one’s way. Dr Nkrumah has 
been ruthless politically and the Royal Commission on East 
Africa wanted to be ruthless economically ; but though it 
seems as if chiefly power and the quasi-sacredness of some 
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mankind or locusts ? 


What harm can a locust do? Not very much, if taken singly. 
But multiply that single locust by tens of thousands and you 
face a menace which destroys every crop that grows; a vast 
i and difficult problem for men to conquer. 
For this reason, locusts — along with insect-menaces from all 
over the world — are nurtured, cared for, and studied at 
Chesterford Park, the Fisons Pest Control Research Centre. 
At the right moment, they are killed, and with each death 
is gained some knowledge towards the final control of locusts 
everywhere. 
The same deadly care is given at Chesterford Park to other Se 
enemies of the world’s food. Weeds, fungi, and insects of all 
kinds are pampered for the greater harm of their kind. And so, 
what is discovered in an English country house brings hope 
to farmers in distant lands. 


For information on any crop pest 
write to Fisons Chemicals (Export) Limited, 
Fison House, 95 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Sole distributors overseas for Fisons Pest Control Limited 


Fisons for good farming... everywhere 
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First Half Century 
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In 1907 an event which was to be ‘a 
landmark in the development of Empire 
Tobaccos’ took place at Limbe, Nyasaland. 
There, the Imperial Tobacco Company set 
up a factory for buying and packing tobacco 
leaf for export to the United Kingdom. 
Twenty years later the Company estab- 
lished its own leaf tobacco buying organisa- 
tion in Southern Rhodesia, and built a 
leaf handling and packing factory at Msasa, 


near Salisbury. 





Packing tobacco into casks. 
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Progress... 


Today, tobacco is the Federation’s most 
valuable agricultural crop and its second 
largest export. Rhodesia is. the United 
Kingdom’s principal sterling source of 
tobacco supply and Nyasaland supplies most 
of the dark fired tobaccos used in this 
country. The Imperial Tobacco Company 
is the biggest single buyer on the Rhodesian 
and Nyasaland markets. 

In addition to its leaf buying and packing 
activities the Company has its own forestry 
estates and sawmills, which supply the casks 
used for packing its tobacco purchases, and 
also its own brick-making plants. 

The investment of the Company in 
Central Africa has risen from a few thousand 
pounds fifty years ago to over two million 
pounds, and annual expenditure on purchases 
and administration in the Federation has in 
recent years exceeded £10,000,000. 


Aerial view of Msasa Factory, Southern Rhodesia. 
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IEVEMENT 


Ben 


...and the people 


The Company now employs more than 5,000 
Africans in the Federation and provides for 
them attractively laid-out model villages, with 
well-built brick houses supplied with elec- 
tricity, piped water and modern sanitation, 
and with schools, clinics, and sports grounds. 

The Company has set out to raise the 
living standard of its African employees, and 
today there is ample evidence of the success 
of this policy in their improved health and 
well-being, and in the esteem in which they 
hold the Company. Labour turnover is 
remarkably small. A _ tradition of long 
service has been established and a number 
of Africans are receiving pensions from the 
Company. 

The Company is proud to have been 
associated with the tremendous developments 
which have taken place in the Federation 
during the past fifty years, and looks forward 
with confidence to the next half century. 


So LITTLEST? 


Houses of married African employees. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 


(of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 
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tribal institutions must go down before the awakening of 
the African masses, the rearguard action in places will be 
jong. Thus the Northern emirs in Nigeria have made 
considerable concessions to modernity, agreeing to male 
adult suffrage and considering the introduction of the Sudan 
legal code in place of traditional Muslim law ; but they 
have a firm grip, as yet, on power. In Uganda, the most 
spectacular event in recent years was the victory of tribal 
feeling and the upholding of the rights of the Kabaka, the 
King of the Baganda, against a well-meaning, reforming 
and modernising if autocratic governor, Sir Andrew Cohen. 
The result has been to give the Baganda an entrenched 
position within the country, and this threatens to hold up 
the timetable of political evolution. Uganda, which apart 
from the settled Asian community, is essentially an African 
country, not a plural society, has reached the stage at 
which the unofficial members form a majority of two in a 
legislative council of 60 members, a proportion of which 
are elected. Of the unofficials 18 are 
African, 6 European and 6 Asian ; but 
though the elections went through for 
the first time last October, the 
Baganda still refuse to send members 
to the central legislature. Like the 
Ashantis, they still want @ federal 
state, in which Buganda will run on 
tribal and authoritarian lines ; 
Uganda’s equivalent to the CPP, the 
Uganda National Congress, regards 
this as a betrayal and a ruse to secure 
Baganda domination of the backward 
tribes. But the Congress is far 
weaker and less experienced than the 
CPP has been in the past decade, and 
ne quick victory can be predicted for 
it. Much that happens in West Africa 
wil] probably influence the outcome in 
Uganda. If popular influences win in West Africa, and 
especially in Nigeria, it seems certain that despite its suc- 
cesses against the British, the Buganda monarchy will have 
1 come into line with the aspirations of African nationalism, 


Federalism is a natural device to keep emergent African 
countries together while tribalism is still strong, and national 
sentiment still weak. But federal political life, though it 
has advantages, has the weakness that it is complicated. It 
demands an administrative expertise in which Africans are 
weak. It is far from certain that, as has been mentioned, 
federation will solve the immense problem of holding the 
disparities of French Africa together, once French centralism 
is withdrawn. Yet, as the agreement between Dr Nkrumah 
and M. Sekou Touré shows, African leaders realise that 
federation offers the only form of political relationship which 
can hope to solve their problems over the next few years, and 
they seem willing to try all sorts of experiments, taking their 
inspixation from the original thirteen colonies of British 
North America. On the other hand, they are very leery of 
any type of federation which brings them into political 
relations with any territory dominated by white settlers, 


This fear has stood stolidly in the way of dreams of 
federating East Africa, along the lines of Central Africa. 
An incautious remark on the possibility by a former Colonial 
Secretary sparked off the Kabaka crisis. East Africa in 
fact is one country under the High Commission economic- 
ally ; but no wider political grouping is possible because 
Africans believe that the Kenya settlers would rig any 
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Federal constitution so as to dominate it as the white 
Southern Rhodesians are getting more control of the entire 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; a maneeuvre which 
will in their view extend settler rule over Colonial Office 
protectorates that are potential Ghanas. Yet already the 
African nationalist leaders of all three East African terri- 
tories are in informal contact ; and it may be guessed that, 
if Africans emerged as the leaders of the Kenya plural 
society, the objections to federating East Africa—if it were 
desirable on other grounds—would vanish. Already Africans 
talk airily of federating Tanganyika, Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia, to take their compatriots out of the 
clutches of the settlers into a “ strong black state.” 


§ 3. Black and White in Black Africa 


At this point, the analysis reaches the raw, exposed 
nerve’ of African nationalism—relations with the white 
minorities. On the evidence of West 
Africa, the African on his own is not 
racially embittered. Only where they 
see a settled white community block- 
ing rapid advance to self-government 
and personal power, does racialism 
become a component of the African 
personality. They see that the broad 
trend of history will favour them: the 
emancipation of non-white races from 
white rule is one of the tragi-comic 
themes of the century. The degree 
to which local impatience is ascerbated 
by oppression in the American South 
or race rioting in London is negligib!e. 
But local barriers and disabilities seem 
yearly more intolerable as the local 
white communities fall further out 
of step, in suburban complacency, 
with the unmistakable march of world: events. 

In East Africa this African distrust is misplaced. The 
local whites clearly no longer consider themselves master of 
the situation. Indeed, the Africans, in a posture of rather 
undergraduate defiance, already declare that the whites are 
in retreat. And indeed many whites seek now, not domin- 
ance, but only protection for their undoubted achievements. 
They understand the realities of economic life far better than 
the Africans do ; they have a real, if disbelieved, regard for 
African interests ; and they fear the effects of inexperienced 
and irresponsible African rule in countries with weak 
economies. The “minority right and safeguards” pro- 
posed for Uganda when general elections are introduced in 
1961, like the Council of State set up under the Lennox- 
Boyd constitution for Kenya, are not devices for protecting 
an entrenched white community. They are slender reassur- 
ances to Europeans and Asians that their legitimate interests 
will be secured. Nor is the present attempt to base elections 
and government in Tanganyika on equal representation of 
unequal numbers of the three racial groups more than an 
interim arrangement against the day when Africans are fitted 
to govern. 

But the time and patience needed to allow these interim 
constitutional phases to work through to their logical out- 
come—an African majority—seem too complicated for the 
calculated impatience of such local leaders as Mr Mboya 
or Mr Nyerere. They remain suspicious because the British 
Government still talks about “ multi-racial government ” 
and gives no pledge of ultimate African rule. They are 
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alarmed by what is happening in central Africa. They take 
only limited comfort from what is happening in west 
Africa. And they feel the pressure of African opinion, at 
least in the towns, at their backs, demanding results. In the 
event, they find it easiest to refuse constructive co-operation, 
to play for the highest stakes, for quick power and for quick, 
condign humiliation of the Europeans. Thus they give the 
impression, perhaps false, that they want to be Nkrumahs 
quickly ; even super-Nkrumahs. 

Moreover, it becomes painfully visible to Europeans resi- 
dent in plural societies how African party politics are based 
to a great degree on sheer intimidation. This is not unknown 
in political development, but it makes white-black co-opera- 
tion in party politics very difficult, when the whites follow 
the ideas of modern Britain, but the blacks think in terms of 
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Minister of Agriculture, Leader of Tanganyika 

Kenya African National Union 


tribal life and organisation, in which a man may speak 
up once, but must submit totally to the majority view 
thereafter. 


§ 4. Black Africa Looks South 


Can one from all these contradictions and varieties, all 
this confusion of federal and traditional and racial attitudes, 
draw any broad conclusions about the new “ African person- 
ality”? One possible generalisation is that, sooner or later, 
leadership of the type offered by Dr Nkrumah is likely to 
prevail over the older forms of authority. It is the African 
National Congress, not the acceptable, the co-operative, the 
respectable chiefs who represent the shape of things to come. 

The reasons lie rooted in the social and economic revolu- 
tion that is changing the face of Africa. Slowly in some areas, 
rapidly elsewhere, the static tribal economy, based upon 
agriculture and upon an animist religion rooted in agricul- 
ture, is breaking down. One of the most marked post-war 
trends from one end of the continent to the other is the 
movement to the cities and for the detribalised, urbanised 
masses, political parties with popular appeal, not tribal 
loyalties, are the cement of the future. The rearguard action 
of the old powers may be long in some areas. Where, as in 
Northern Nigeria, it is reinforced by the great adhesive force 
of Islam, it may be protracted. But popular parties, based 
upon urban centres, the market economy, the slogans of 
nationalism, and the perks and graft of office are the power 
centres of the new Africa. 
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Yet nationalism has, as we have seen, a somewhat empty 
quality, once independence from foreign rule has been 
secured. What comes next? What keeps at bay the 
fissiparous loyalties and divisions of recently united peoples 
with long tribal memories and little sense of modern state- 
hood ? The popular leaders will give all their efforts—after 
the first supreme effort of staying in power themselves—to 
continuing the rapid modernisation of their economies. 
Industrialisation, rural revolution, big hydro-electric 
projects, loans, aid, trade—these common coins of the 
world’s new currency of development will be in circulation 
throughout Black Africa and the enthusiasm and interest 
cf the people will be sought through manifest evidence of 
economic advance. 

This economic drive will help, in turn, to determine the 
Africans’ relations with each other 
and with outside powers. The 
great advantages of belonging to 
larger units and enjoying the 
unified markets stemming from 
wider associations are likely to 
prove the strongest cement in 
holding together existing federa- 
tions and extending them. This 
prospect is rendered more attrac- 
tive by the belief that larger West 
African groupings would carry 
more weight in the counsels of the 
world. It also draws some rather 
malicious support from leaders 
who resent Dr Nkrumah’s self- 


assumed role as the spokesman of 
Africa. 


In external relations, the two 
motives—economic necessity and 
prestige—will also play their part. 
French investment is undoubtedly 
General de Gaulle’s trump card in the new hand he has to 
play in Africa. The convenience and familiarity of the 
sterling area may yet keep Ghana in the Common- 
wealth. Nor is it lost on some of Africa’s new 
leaders that membership of the Commonwealth gives 
them, at any rate temporarily, a forum and a sphere of 
influence which are now forfeit to countries like Burma 
or Sudan. 

Given reasonable economic backing and no unbearable 
Strains in inter-racial relationships within the Common- 
wealth, the British African territories seem likely to remain 
in an association which, since the war, has shown itself 
te be a family of equal nations where every race can feel 
itself at home. This, in turn, implies an open or tacit Western 
Orientation in world politics. 

But could profound -inter-racial strains disrupt the 
harmony ? Over the whole African scene falls the dark 
question mark of race relations in southern Africa, That 
African politics must be violently affected by them is not 
in doubt. Dr Nkrumah’s decision to summon African 
leaders from still dependent African states and from the 
Union to conference at Accra this month is only the first 
instance of an interest and pressure which will persist, 
however much they are resented and resisted. The racial 


policies of the southern areas are no longer of primarily — 


local importance. They must influence the whole trend of 
African political development. The only questions are how 
much, how irrevocably, how disastrously, and how soon. 
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TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the United Kingdom) 


AN INVESTMENT COMPANY WHICH 
FOR SIXTY YEARS HAS PIONEERED 
AND SUPPORTED DEVELOPMENT IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA. THE COMPANY’S 
MAIN INTERESTS TODAY ARE IN THE 
UNION MINIERE DU HAUT-KATANGA, 
BELGIAN CONGO, THE BENGUELA 
RAILWAY, PORTUGUESE WEST 
AFRICA AND ENTERPRISES IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


ISSUED CAPITAL £9,507,448 


RESERVES AT 3ist JULY, 1958 
£1,897,941 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Tanganyika House, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


TANGANYIKA HOUSE, LONDON REGISTRARS AND AGENTS: 
SALISBURY, Tanganyika Holdings Ltd., 95 Gresham Street, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA London, E.C.2. 





BRITISH & FRENCH BANK  — 
LIMITED In Central Africa, men who have power of deci- 


sion—whether shaping Government policy or 
deciding whose products to buy and whose not 
—in Governments, industry and commerce a// 
read the Central African Examiner. It is the only 
journal of its kind published in Africa today. 
LONDON The Examiner deals authoritatively with economic 
trends, financial and commercial intelligence, poli- 
IMRIE HOUSE, tical and racial developments, company news and 
33/36 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 reports, statistics. It is required reading for all 
TELEPHONE : MANSION HOUSE 5678 connected with Trade, Federal and Territorial 
Governments, Industry and Commerce. 
There is no comparable medium for advertising 
NIGERIA . and nothing to equal the Examiner as a source of 


reliable information. 
BRANCHES AT 
LAGOS, KANO, PORT HARCOURT, IBADAN, THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 


EBUTE METTA AND APAPA 
EXAMINER 


Fortnightly, Two Shillings. 


Affiliate of THE CENTRAL AFRICAN EXAMINER LTD., 
BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET P.O. BOX 46, SALISBURY, RHODESIA 
L’INDUSTRIE, PARIS U.K. Representatives: 


JOSHUA B. POWERS LTD., 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 


Capital Authorised and Fully Paid £1,000,000 
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What does the 
world of tomorrow 
hold for this 


| African child? 


age centuries generations have followed one another unchanged, 
so that they become merged together in the mists of time. 
Now they have been rudely torn from their torpor ; fathers belong 
to one civilisation, sons to another. This upheaval has been due 
largely to men who, half a century ago, founded powerful industries 
in the Congo. These men introduced hygiene, knowledge, and a 
taste for progress. The harvest of their work has begun. The new 
generation takes its place in a society bound by the laws of work 
and productivity. Also it is spared the lot of the populations of so 
may countries where the problem of balancing production and 
needs is so dramatically posed. 


UNION MINIERE DU HAUT-KATANGA 


3 Rue Montagne du Parc, Brussels |, Belgium 
Elizabethville, Belgian Congo 
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Apartheid and Partnership 


HILE the ultimate triumph of African nationalism 

down to the Congo looks assured, and the main 
uncertainty seems to be the type of governments and 
political groupings which will follow it, the future of the 
white-settled southern states, the Union and the Federation, 
seem wrapped in mystery. In the Union, 3 million whites 
dominate a country containing 9 million blacks, a million 
Coloureds and an Asian community of 400,000 ; in the 
Federation, barely 300,000 whites, in a territory of 
7 million Africans, are ambitiously demanding that full 
independence, sovereignty and trusteeship- be transferred 
to them. The dominant political philosophy in the two 
countries is different ; but both assume white supremacy 
-—tule by privileged minority—for the foreseeable future. 


§ 1. Apartheid in Transition 


Racial dominance is no new thing in history ; suggestive 
parallels have been. drawn between the institution of caste 
‘“varma” means colour) in India, and apartheid, of the 
social, if not territorial sort, in South Africa. But the 
difference in the two systems is simply that whereas today 
India is seeking to pull down caste (and it is already very 
different from the thing the British found in its 17th 
century heyday) the Nationalists in South Africa are trying 
10 build it up. In a world without communications, or 
without the history of the 19th century thought, this might 
be possible ; but is it possible today ? 

It is, in fact, the historical misfortune of the white 
mmority in South Africa to be faced with almost every 
. conceivable internal and external circumstance to aggra- 
vate their problem. Their political system is derived 
irom western notions of majority rule, equal rights and 
the rule of law. Their economic life is immersed in a 
1apidly developing industrial system based on collective 
effort, urban growth, education for all, and the unceasing 
demand for technological skill. Beyond their borders, those 
whom they deem dangerously unfit for the functions and 
privileges that they reserve to themselves are rapidly 
advancing in status and self-confidence. And the whole tide 
of articulate world opinion is not only against them ; it 
can make itself unceasingly heard. 

To decide to maintain supremacy and segregation in these 
circumstances is to decide, in the longer run, to slow down 
economic development ; it is also to decide in favour of 
a rigidly run Spartiate state based on force—though perhaps 
without any readiness to cultivate Spartan virtues. The 
decision to maintain white supremacy has been made in 
South Africa, though whether irrevocably is open to argu- 
ment. Though the Nationalists have not yet a majority of 
white votes (nobody else has an effective vote) the loading of 
tural and South-West African constituencies give them the 
two-thirds majority necessary to work their will without 
check ; and the new Prime Minister, Dr Verwoerd, is a 
devotee of the theory of separate development. (There are, 
of course, other planks in the Nationalist programme, such 
as the Republic, seizing the High Commission territories, 
and gradual Afrikanerisation of the English minority.) 

Yet it has already been shown that the pure doctrine of 
apartheid—the exodus of all Africans from European areas 
and vice versa is impracticable. The report of the Tomlin- 
son Commission showed that even if £100 million were 


spent in developing the Bantu states, of which the British 
High Commission territories were to be made the core, by 
AD 2000 there would still be an African population of 
6 million in the white areas, facing a white population of 
the same size (and backed by another 12 million Africans 
in “ Bantustan”). After all the toil and labour and uproot- 
ing, Afrikanerdom would still be an irretrievably plural 
society. In fact, the Nationalist government has voted a mere 
tithe of the £100 million to develop the reserves, and has 
repudiated the crucial idea that industries should be located 
in them. Industries, of course, would mean training in 
organisation for the Africans therein. 

Perhaps the most accurate description of apartheid today 
i; that it is the policy of separating the races completely, 
save in those areas where such a separation might damage 
white interests. The United Party’s policy is a liberal varia- 
tion on this theme—one that would widen the definition 
of “ white interests ” for the sake of economic expansion. 

Whatever myths of territorial separation by AD 2100 or 
2200 the Nationalists therefore may seek to wrap their intel- 
lectual nakedness in, it is widely assumed that repression, 
the creation of a society based on caste, is the bedrock inten- 
tion. Their most vigorous electoral theme is that they alone 
possess vigour enough to keep the black man in his place. 
To thinking people the only, question is how long such a 
position can be held—particularly once the life-giving pro- 
cesses of economic growth are impaired. 


§ 2. Partnership in Retreat 


It was believed by the founders of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, or some of them, that they would 
show the Union “a better way.” After the Federal election, 
which this autumn returned Sir Roy Welensky, and his 
middleway Federal party, to power, Central Africa 
undoubtedly faces its two most critical years before the 
working of partnership is reviewed at the constitutional 
conference promised for 1960. 

Partnership remains written into the constitution ; and 
many liberal actions have been taken since federation, both 
in constitutional terms and in social and educational matters. 
There is far less social apartheid in Southern Rhodesia than 
there was, though there is no approach, of course, to the 
degree of tolerance prevailing in Kenya. But the acid test 
is the extent to which in these years the dominant white 
minority has moved towards yielding some influence in 
political matters to Africans, partly in recognition of their 
rising competence, partly in recognition that their numbers 
make indefinite domination impracticable, partly because to 
gain independence the Rhodesians must be able to demon- 
strate to the protecting power, Britain, that the Africans can, 
if need be, defend their own interests legally and politically. 

The answer is not very encouraging. The limited open- 
ing of the common roll to Africans with lower qualifications, 
by Mr Garfield Todd, in Southern Rhodesia, came too late 
for enough Africans to register to prevent a violent swing 
among the white settlers, very nearly putting the Dominion 
party in power, a party of the right which certainly has many 
ideas which are akin to the South African Nationalists’. 
The “ moderate” Federal party under this shock swung 
rightwards ; and it won, handsomely, the federal elections. 
But its centre of gravity is now to the right. 








Moreover, the federal franchise has proved, in fact, what 
the Africans said it was, something of a sham, Its proponents 
declared it could bring 6500 Africans to the polls (as com- 
pared with 8,000 Africans thought eligible to register on the 
Southern Rhodesian franchise) and enable them decisively 
to control some European as well as most African seats. In 
fact, less than 2,000 registered on the federal, and 1,000 on 
the Southern Rhodesian franchise. This was partly because 
the Africans responded to the gift of a franchise they thought 
fraudulent by the old device of non-co-operation ; but even 
if Africans heeded the call of their leaders not to register, 
it still seems true that their votes and influence would be 
small at first. The tragedy is, however, that had the Africans 
. registered in full force it seems likely that, for example, Mr 
Todd would have held his seat in the Southern Rhodesian 
elections, and a coloured candidate might actually have been 
elected for a Salisbury federal seat. But it did not happen. 
And it is doubtful how far Africans will agree to work the 
proposed new special franchise for them in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The ugly fact increasingly stands out that Africans are 
not prepared to take a modest advance in political influence 
and are tending to look more and more to their extremist 
leaders for guidance, while Europeans are forcing their 
leaders, whatever their inclinations, to take a right-wing line 
—or get out, The white man feels that the Africans show 
more and more that they cannot be trusted with a vote ; the 
black man demands, ever more insistently “one man, one 
vote ’—and the break-up of the state founded on “ partner- 
ship.” The 4,000 whites who voted for Todd in Southern 
Rhodesia, and the 2,000 Africans who registered federally, 
may represent almost the entire total of the voice of true 
liberalism and partnership in Central Africa. This spectacle 
is grimly interpreted as the utter failure of British liberalistic 
culture by the Nationalists to the south. 


§ 3. The Outcome 


But if the white extremist increasingly faces himself with 
a total contradiction, so in some measure does the African 
extremist as well. Mr Nkrumah’s cry, “it is better to be 
poor than to be rich and enslaved,” is echoed in many 
parts of Africa. Mr Tom Mboya has his version, and 
M. Sekou Touré took Guinea out of the French Union for 
the same ideal. But however rigorous the implications 
of this slogan elsewhere in Africa—and in Ghana, with $200 
million put by in savings from cocoa, the implications are 
not too rugged—the consequences of a white withdrawal, as 
demanded by Afrikanists in the south, go further than 
poverty. They would put survival in question. 

The old native agriculture has been largely destroyed 
by the system of migrant labour and the deterioration of 
the reserves. The African population has soared and it 
is fed and maintained by white farms, white mines, and 
white industry. The Africans are still almost entirely lack- 
ing in the managerial skills, the scientific knowledge, which 
the running of modernised communities entails. It is their 
tragedy that modernisation has preceded their emancipation. 
They cannot grow and learn in a community growing and 
changing at their speed. It has shot ahead of them, under 
other management, and now the time they have to make 
up and the ground they have to recover is very great. It 
should not be beyond their powers, but they cannot hope 
to succeed if meanwhile a white withdrawal were to pull 
down the pillars of the house. Even relatively under- 
developed parts of Southern Africa, such as Nyasaland, 
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would now hardly be viable if left on their own without 
white aid owing to the growth of population. 

Furthermore, black extremists must face the fact that 
though their compatriots in the north may sympathise with 
them, they cannot help them in the foreseeable future. No 
great armies are going to march south ; all that will happen 
will be fulminations in the United Nations. Still more 
important, it is far from certain, if this analysis is correct, 
whether the new African states are going to make a success 
of their independence ; if they relapse into mismanagement 
and poverty the whites in the south will ignore their pres- 
sure however many conferences they hold in Accra. And if 
they are successful it will be because they are not too proud 
to accept aid in capital and personal services from Europe. 

In a sane world, these contradictions could ultimately 
point the way to understanding and détente between white 
and black. They could create the middle ground of mutual 
need upon which men of rational and liberal mind, both 
black and white, could stand. Yet it would be blind opti- 
mism in the present political mood to see much evidence of 





Nit , 
Hon. Sir Roy Welensky, 
Prime Minister of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Hon. Dr: H. F. Verwoerd, 
Prime Minister of 
South Africa 


a new and beneficient realism. Moreover, even if all 
political barriers were down, the economic difficulties would 
still be daunting. The scale of expenditure laid down by 
the Tomlinson Commission for the achievement of apar- 
theid gives one some idea of the resources that would have 
to be spent on amy consistent long-term programme of 
African betterment. There is scant evidence that any 
systematic attempt has been made to work out the full impli- 
cations, in terms of education, housing, urban betterment, 
agricultural advance and industrial opportunity, of drawing 
the vast African majority into genuine partnership. Either 
such policies are directed, as in the quite extensive South 
African schemes, to perpetuate a segregated society, or they 
are too small to have much political appeal. 

The African has no sense of direction and so very little 
sense of hope. It is conceivable that with a full-scale pro- 
gramme for African advance spelled out in terms of growing 
opportunity, and attached to some sort of timetable, 
moderate white opinion could provide the African moderates 
with ammunition enough to stem their own extremist’s 
advance. But there is a limit to the amount of patience 


anyone can hope to counsel when today’s patience is simply 
a prelude to more patience tomorrow. Meanwhile, no such 
liberal programme exists, and, great as the growth of 
Southern Africa’s resources has been in the last decade, the 
African majority has had the minor share. 
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THE AFRICAN REVOLUTION 





Africa and the West 


FRICAN prosperity and progress depend almost wholly 
upon the outside and western world. Only in the 
Union have local resources and local production reached a 
pitch at which they offer some genuine independence of 
external influence. Virtually all the trade of Africa south 
of the Sahara is conducted with western Europe and north 
America. Uganda’s cotton sales to India stand out simply 
because they are exceptional. All the capital entering Africa 
comes from the West. The technicians, managers, scientists 
and administrators who preside over the gathering momen- 
tum of African growth are all either men of European stock 
settled in Africa or westerners working in Africa on varying 
lengths of contract or service. Even in the most fluid and 
least predictable field of all—the communication of ideas— 
the dominant (not the only) lines of thought in modern 
Africa have stemmed from western thinking—from 
Christianity, from nationalism, from democracy, from liberal 
economics, or Laskian socialism. 


§ 1. Economic Links 


The consequence of all this concentration of influence is 
that, today, Africa’s natural, unforced links lie westwards. 
Ties of friendship and commerce, the familiarity which 
comes from dealing with old trading partners, easy com- 
munication springing from a shared language and memories 
of common schooling—in boarding schools in Europe, in 
universities, in hospitals, and Inns of Court—these are the 
bonds which still hold Africa and the West in an invisible 
communion. Even those who most strenuously oppose local 
European dominance do so in English and French, and 
with the support of powerful political groups in the metro- 
politan country. Today, Africa is as western in outlook 
and unconscious habit as any continent can be outside the 
Atlantic cradle of western society. 

But as colonialism ends, with it ends the direct subven- 
tions from Britain and France which have provided so much 
of black Africa’s capital. The various British welfare and 
development funds are apparently not to be extended, and 
though substitutes have been canvassed, the Commonwealth 
Development Bank idea died at the Montreal Conference 
in the autumn. The Commonwealth Relations Department 
seems to be.almost, unaware that the emergent territories in 
Africa, such as Nigeria, will still expect, in the Common- 
wealth, the priorities they get under Colonial status. The 
question must be asked whether such a rigid approach, suit- 
able to the old Commonwealth, will suit the new. The 
French have been even more brusque. Secession seemed to 
mean secession in everything—funds, officials, participation 
in the franc area. After decades of total dependence, colonies 
choosing independence apparently faced instantaneous 
divorce. But there are signs of relenting. 

Private investment will not provide an alternative. The 
French and British Governments no longer guarantee loans 
in former colonial lands and the French are even advising 
present investors to go slow. The hope of a new interest in 
Africa on the part of British, American and German inves- 
tors, of which the setting up recently of the American South 
African Investment Company, and the German loans to 
the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, are exam- 
ples, promise only to continue the present pattern of invest- 


ment by which the bulk of the capital goes to the prosperous 
southern economies. This is all right so far as it goes, but it 
needs supplementing. 

Traditional trade links may not remain the only ones. 
So far, commercial exchanges between Africa, south of the 
Sahara, and the Soviet block, have not been much above the 
1956 figure of $30 million of Soviet exports to Africa and 
$17 million of African sales in return. Comparable figures 
for world trade are over $3,400 million in exports and 
$3,000 million in imports. But the Soviet government has 
been one of the first countries to send an exploratory 
mission to independent Ghana and an extension of its 
interest must be expected in the train of independence else- 
where. Nor is it ruled out that Soviet offers of generous 
commercial credit or long-term development loans will con- 
tinue to be confined, on the African continent, to Egypt 
alone. 


§ 2. Arab Propaganda 


In the field of ideas, there are comparable signs of new 
directions. President Nasser, who claims in his book Egypt’s 
Liberation, that Egyptians cannot “remain aloof from the 
terrible and sanguinary conflict going on . . . today between 
§ million whites and 200 million Africans,” has introduced 
a broadcasting programme in many African tongues, all 
violently anti-colonial in tone, and his capital city was host 
recently to an Asian-African Peoples’ Solidarity Conference, 
equally hostile to the West. 

But there are ambiguities in the Egyptian position. Its 
appeal to Arab sentiment is undeniable, but it is doubtful to 
what extent it can rally Muslim sentiment and thus reach 
across the Sahara to the Islamic converts now to be found 
among the Sudanic and Bantu peoples, notwithstanding the 
300 students from French West and Equatorial Africa 
attending the Muslim University in Cairo, Al-Azhar. The 
first consequence of this attempt is to alarm and alert all 
non-Muslim African leaders, and they make up the great 
majority, When pan-Arab, pan-Muslim feeling was tested 
at the polls in Zanzibar last year, the Arab party was 
trounced by the African nationalists. 

But President Nasser has another cause of uncertainty. 
His anti-colonial propaganda is in danger of becoming 
simply an adjunct of a much wider Soviet effort. For some 
years after the war, the Communists’ theoretical position was 
to distress local nationalist leaders, such as Dr Nkrumah and 
Dr Azikiwe, and to accuse them, in the words of one of 
Russia’s chief African authorities, Professor I. I. Potekhin, 
of “the ideology and practice of petty bourgeois national 
reformism.” But since 1955, the line has changed. Professor 
Potekhin himself visited Ghana on a goodwill mission in 
1957 and the line now is that “ a great popular independence 
movement has surged up throughout the continent.” Soviet 
propaganda—which, if unchecked, tends to flood the country 
with glossy, illustrated pamphlets showing happy Kalnuck 
steel workers watching ballet in their free hours—stresses 
the themes of anti-colonialism and anti-racialism, and com- 
pares Russia’s lack of colour bar and advanced educational 
policies with the indignities inflicted on Africans in the 
African, and American, South. It was a communist, rather 
than a Nasserite initiative, that led to the holding of the 
“unofficial ” African-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Conference in 
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Cairo in December last year. So completely did the Soviet 
delegation dominate the proceedings that it may be doubted 
whether President Nasser gained any advantage save that 
of appearing to be taken for a ride on the Soviet bandwagon. 
So far, this new communist activity has had very limited 
results. There is, as yet, only one important party in all 
Africa—in the French Cameroons—with strong communist 
affiliations. Once African leaders are within sight of inde- 
pendence they see communism not as an ally but as a 
Trojan horse. An Nkrumah or an Awolowo would certainly 
not be the communists’ choice for a future leader, and the 
realities of power are more interesting to them than ideo- 
logical support, in an anti-colonial crusade they have already 
won. The reason why both communist and Arab nationalist 
propaganda can make some headway in French Africa 
springs mainly from the unresolved dispute in Algeria. 
- African leaders are shrewd. They have an earthy com- 
mon sense where their own and their peoples’ interests are 
concerned. They are more anxious to reduce their depen- 
dence upon Western Great Powers than to lay themselves 
open to the risk of new subjections. Dr Nkrumah has 
stated repeatedly that if he calls his policy “ positive non- 
alignment,” it means simply that Ghana wishes to judge 
issues independently, and on 
their merits work against all 
forms of colonialism—Soviet 
included. He has reiterated 
this standpoint at the “ All 
African Peoples Conference ” 
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assistance in loans and grants need not be much greater than 
the average of recent years—a figure of perhaps $200 
million a year—and could be used with all the greater 
effect if it were known that the inflow of capital could be 
counted on, say, for the next two decades ; and could carry 
administrative services with it as required. 

The arrangements made in Ghana and Nigeria to retain 
key colonial officials on contract after the coming of indepen- 
dence could be adopted more widely and _ possibly 
supplemented by additional technical, administrative and 
scientific officers seconded through a United Nations civil 
service, or perhaps some other more knowledgeable agency. 
There is no obstacle in reason and resources to a generous, 
sustained and imaginative Western effort to direct both 
capital and manpower to the most urgent of all Africa’s 
necessities—a rapid, wholehearted extension in education 
so that tomorrow’s African communities are not so starved of 
trained talent or so painfully dependent upon external help. 

Such a policy would keep Africa’s sympathies where they 
very largely are today—with the West. They could give 
breathing space for reform and reconciliation in plural 
societies such as Kenya. They could reinforce the educated 
class of African leaders who would, by increasing African 
effectiveness and self-respect, 
not only increase the stability 
of their own communities 
but could even conceivably 
change the terms of the tragic 
dialogue between privileged 
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tration south of the Sahara. 

Yet there are two undeniable entry points for growing 
communist influence. The first is so obvious that it need 
not be underlined. The more stringent the attempts to 
impose Apartheid in the south, the more readily will Africans 
listen to an outside power, which, whatever its political 
record, has a clean bill on the issue of the colour bar. In 
the short run, police measures of draconian severity and 
the sheer physical inability of Africans in the Union to meet 
and plan in lightless, telephoneless locations will stave off 
communist infiltration. But desperation can hardly fail to 
grow and with it extremism and after extremism commun- 
ism. (Hitler promised to save Europe from the communists 
and handed over half the Continent to them as a result.) 

The second possibility of Soviet infiltration lies in the 
emergent nations’ determination to modernise at all costs. 
If western capital and assistance and interest fall away, they 
will not be content to return to stagnation. They will look 
elsewhere. And indeed they have no choice, for the coroll- 
ary of making no progress is almost certainly to lose power, 
and that is something they, as politicians, would sup with 
the Devil to avoid. 


§ 3. The Western Choice 


There is no inescapable fatality about this possible 
development. If African progress falters because of lack 
of capital or the loss of competent officials, the reason will 
be that the Western Powers, by negligence or indifference, 
have failed to judge the risks in time. The scale of external 


policy, the fateful revolution 
in Africa has hardly caught the statesmen’s attention. 
Separate changes follow each other with bewildering speed, 
but there is not much tendency to see them whole as the 
refashioning of an entire continent : as a challenge to act 
while the levers of policy are still in Western hands, 


The risk is that little or nothing will be done, or at 
least not done in time—a tragic outcome for Western 
society. It is not simply that great interests are at stake 
in Africa—great supplies of minerals, great capital sums 
invested in development, a trade balance which accounts 
for over a quarter of all Westera Europe’s extra-European 
trade. The profoundest matter at stake in Africa is the 
quality and capacity of Western society itself. If a welter 
of racial antagonism and economic disruption is all that 
awaits the peoples of Africa and turns them at last away 
from the West, the judgement of history will record that 
men of European stock, Western culture, and Christian 
religion, at the height of their power and prestige, could not 
be trusted with the fate of a vast, innocent and defenceless 
continent. It will be said that they ploughed it up for go!d 
and minerals, transformed it for wealth and trade, destroyed 
the old tribal order, and drove away the old cruel gods, but, 
in the end, put nothing stable in their place. 


The “sentence of the watchers” has not yet gone forth 
on the European phase of Africa’s history. It can still be 
crowned by creative development in Africa and a lasting 
‘friendship between Africa and the West. But the omens 


are not propitious. And time is running out. 
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Copper represents over half of the total 
value of the domestic exports of the Federation 

of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and more than 

90 per cent of the exports of Northern Rhodesia. 
The mines of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 

Group of Companies have a present capacity of 
approximately 200,000 long tons of copper annually, 


Rhodesian Selection Trust 

Group and Associated Companies 
in the Federation 

Rhodesian Selection Trust Limited 
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Producing Companies 
Chibuluma Mines Limited 
Mufulira Copper Mines Limited 
Ndola Copper Refineries Limited 
Roan Antelope Copper Mines Limited 


Undeveloped Properties 
Baluba Mines Limited 
Chambishi Mines Limited 
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The Rhodesian Selection Trust Group of Companies, Hardwicke House,- Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


Prospecting Companies 
Chisangwa Mines Limited 
: Y l Kadola Mines Limited 
‘iG Yy YY Y Luapula Mines Limited 
4 WY Mwinilunga Mines Limited 
ys YY Yy Rhodesian Selection Trust 
: Yup Exploration Limited 
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Service Companies 

R.S.T. Mine Services Limited 
R.S.T. Secretariat Limited 
R.S.T. Group Trustees Limited 
Vainona Estates Limited 


Associated Companies in the Federation 
Incorporated Northern Rhodesia 
Chamber of Mines Limited 

Rhodesia Congo Border Power 
Corporation Limited 


Rhodesia Congo Border Timber 
Company Limited 


Overseas Associates 


Selection Trust Limited, London 


